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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE three Western Powers having once referred the Berlin dispute 

to the Security Council, it was no doubt inevitable that the six 
so-called neutral Powers, who are members of the Council but not 
parties in the dispute, should go through the same barren process 
of fact-finding and abortive negotiation as the Western Powers 
have gone through so many times already. It is probable that 
they too will find themselves in the end exactly where they 
started. Such incidents as Dr. Bramuglia’s attempt to get Mr. 
Vyshinsky to answer questions, and Mr. Vyshinsky’s attempt to give 
the impression of being both present and absent at the same time, 
no doubt break the monotony a little. But it is a hopeless process, 
and there is no point in prolonging it much further. Nothing changes 
So long as discussion is confined to Berlin. Meanwhile the impasse 
is intensified and the fundamental balance of forces is not upset. 
The sabotage of German local government has been carried 
a step further by the refusal of the head of the labour depart- 
ment to obey the orders of the Magistrat ; Russian shelling grows 
more frequent in the air corridor, accompanied by the usual pro- 
tests and denials ; the organisation of the air lift has been further 
improved by a combination of the operational command of the British 
and American forces; German rations in West Berlin are to be 
raised ; and there is an ominous growth in the numbers of the 
s0-called “ people’s police ” in the Russian zone. Only the last move, 
which raises dangerous possibilities of armed aggression under the 
disguise of a local German dispute, is really new ; and still it does 
not bring the question to a head. There is no reason why the Berlin 
treadmill should not continue to revolve for months and years. Surely 
it should be plain by now that there is no possibility of settlement 
between Russia and the West so long as the field of discussion is 
limited to this one barren point. 


The Price of European Recovery 


When Sir Stafford Cripps, during his recent and highly successful 
American tour, said that E.R.P. was not merely a piece of machinery 
but an idea, many people in this country no doubt mistook his 
statement for oratory and forgot it. That was very rash, for this 
idea is costing a lot of money. Now that the recovery plan and 


intra-European payments scheme for the year ending June 30th, 1949, 
have been published, there has been some tendency to brood on the 
cost to the United Kingdom in particular. It includes the largest 
single contribution by any European country to the payments 
scheme—$282 million—and the release of $209 million of sterling 
balances. The sacrifice looks even greater when it is remembered 
that France, whose recovery effort does not seem impressive, is 
actually entitled under the payments scheme to draw the largest 
single amount—$323 million. But before brooding develops into 
complaint it will be as well to get the whole question into per- 
spective. Nobody is going to pay as much for this idea as the 
United States which, as is well known, provides $4,875 million in 
the first year alone. Nobody is going to get as large a share of 
American aid as the United Kingdom, whose allocation has been 
provisionally fixed at $1,263 million in the first year. And nobody 
has a right to complain until it can be determined whether or not 
the plan will succeed. There is certainly no good reason to think 
that it will fail. The programme for industrial and agricultural 
production in the current year aims at an impressive expansion in 
both fields, and the achievement of the past year, particularly in the 
production of machinery, promises well. The present organisation 
in Paris has not worked perfectly, but neither has it worked very 
badly, and the commission which has now been appointed to study 
this particular aspect should at least be able to effect some improve- 
ments. As to the broader aim of promoting closer co-operation 
in Western Europe, either it is worth some temporary sacrifice 
Britain should not be associated with E.R.P. at all. 


The Danger in France 


Observers on this side of the Channel, taking account of the fact 
that a number of small French strikes have broken down while the 
more menacing coal strike has certainly not brought the economy to 
a standstill, have been tempted to conclude that the whole move- 
ment has gone off at half-cock. Such a conclusion is over-simple. 
The coal strike started quietly and has gone on without much fuss 
for two and a half weeks. Limited strikes of dockers, railwaymen, 
car workers at Bordeaux, and so on, have spluttered on, one after 
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the other, in a manner which could as readily suggest co-ordinated 
action as capricious unrest. The steel workers of Lorraine, as well 
as the iron miners, are back at work, but if the coal strike goes on 
much longer they will begin to be hampered by lack of coke. The 
coal strike itself is patchy, but it does not stop. The details of the 
picture may be confusing, including as they do many different 
degrees of dislocation from the criminal flooding of certain mines 
in the Loire region to semi-normal working at some places in the 
north where the Communist grip happens to be weak. But the 
outline is plain. Coal production in France is steadily running down, 
and the effort of the Communist-led C.G.T. is unremittingly 
directed to the prevention of recovery. On the whole the method 
employed is that of slow attrition, as practised by Mr. Molotov, 
rather than the more spectacular devices of violent revolution. But 
the danger is none the smaller for that. The direct political strength 
of the Communist Party may be declining, but they are working their 
industrial power for all it is worth. And despite the movement of 
police into the strike areas there is no sign of a new and positive 
attitude on the part of the Government. A rather feverish attempt 
to enforce price regulations may help a little. The realignment of 
the exchange value of the franc can hardly help at all on the home 
front. The situation cannot be called desperate, but it can become 
so if the coal strike is not stopped soon. 


Palestine Returns to Arms 


The clear fact that such hold as the United Nations had upon the 
situation in Palestine has seriously weakened since the murder of 
Count Bernadotte implies not the slightest criticism of his successor, 
Dr. Ralph Bunche, whose efforts to check the new uprush of violence 
have been continuous and heroic. There may be little or no relation 
of cause and effect in the fact that Count Bernadotte died first and 
fighting spread afterwards. The truce was already breaking down at 
the time of his assassination. But persons apart, the weight of blame 
lies heavy on the representatives of the United Nations now gathered 
in Paris. They have supported Dr. Bunche with their sympathy, 
and with very little else. And the measure of respect for the writ 
of the United Nations in Palestine itself can be gauged from the fact 
that Jews and Arabs are now ignoring not one truce call, but three. 
The original cease-fire arrangement has been so grossly disregarded 
in the Negeb that both Egyptian and Israeli troops have had to be 
ordered in the first place to withdraw from positions unlawfully 
taken up in this semi-desert area. Second, the order to cease fire 
issued last Saturday, when it became overwhelmingly plain that the 
Israeli forces were both willing and able to supply their settlements 
in the desert by armed convoys, has been completely disregarded. 
Indeed, the Egyptians have been systematically attacked by ground 
forces and aircraft and driven into a few precariously held bases. And 
third, another and more peremptory cease-fire order issued from 
Paris on Tuesday has not so far been obeyed by both sides. There is 
indeed little hope of a reasonable truce now that the Israeli forces 
have demonstrated so decisively in the Negeb the effectiveness of 
their steadily growing armament. Certainly the mew Arab 
“Government” of Palestine under the direction of the Mufti of 
Jerusalem bodes no good to anyone, and least of all to the Arabs. If 
both parties agree to negotiate through United Nations intermediaries, 
as required by the Security Council, it will be a minor miracle. 


Cross-Currents in Indonesia 


The fall of Madiun and the dispersal of the “ National Front 
Government ” which was set up there at the end of last month by 
Mr. Musso and his fellow-Communists is encouraging evidence of 
the Kepublicans’ power to react effectively against their enemies. 
If Mr. Hatta and his somewhat precarious coalition can prevent the 
Communists from regaining the initiative, and at the same time 
improve the ramshackle structure of their own administration, the 
tide may have turned in Indonesia. It is high time that it did. 
Three main factors dominate the complex and dangerous situation 
in the Archipelago: the malpractices of the Communists, the weak- 
ness of the Republican Government, and the chronic inability of the 
Dutch to convince the natives that their intentions are as altruistic 
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in practice as they are on paper. From a practical point of view 
the most important of these factors is the second. If the Republicans 
could broaden the basis of their popular support and strengthen the 
loyalty of their followers, the Communist scope for mischief-making 
would be correspondingly reduced and the Dutch would have no 
further excuse for appearing perpetually to be on the point of 
intervention. Between the Dutch and the Republicans important 
issues remain to be settled—the form of the interim Government 
in Indonesia, her right to a foreign service and her status under 
the Crown. On the first of these the Dutch Government have 
reached agreement at the Hague with the non-Republican leaders, 
a step which is said to have been the cause of Dr. van Mook’s 
resignation ; but towards the Republicans themselves the Dutch 
attitude seems to be that they must put their house in order before 
constitutional issues can be settled. It cannot be said that Dutch 
policy reflects either a whole-hearted desire to further the aims of 
Indonesian independence or a very practical attitude to the admittedly 
difficult problems attending the transference of power. 


Libel Law Reform 


The long+awaited report of Lord Porter’s committee on changes 
in the law of defamation has been issued at a moment which makes 
any detailed discussion of its contents in this issue of The Spectator 
impossible ; that must necessarily be deferred. As at present inter- 
preted the law of libel presses heavily on newspapers, constantly 
threatened with “try-on” actions and frequently mulcted in heavy 
damages by a jury which thinks that newspapers are rich and can 
afford to pay. On the whole the committee’s findings tend to mitigate 
this evil. They dismiss, very rightly, the suggestion that the law 
of libel should be widened to cover false statements about so wide 
a class as persons of a particular race, or creed, or colour, and 
they reverse the principle established in the notorious “ Jones 
and Hulton” case, that a person mav be penalised for unintentional 
and unconscious defamation, by proposing that no damages should 
be awarded if an explanation and apology is published. The advent 
of broadcasting has, naturally, a direct bearing on the law of slander, 
and the proposal that “all oral statements broadcast over the radio 
should be actionable without proof of special damage ” will no doubt 
receive the due attention of the B.B.C. and of broadcasters. Pleas 
of justification, and of fair comment, are broadened in the interest 
of the defendant, and both the category of reports entitled to 
“ privilege,” and the class of papers publishing such reports, are 
widened. All these are steps in the right direction ; no fundamental 
changes in the law of libel were to be expected or desired. 


American Advice 


When the intention to set up an Anglo-American Productivity 
Council was first announced a great deal of nonsense was talked in 
this country to the general effect that British industry needed no 
American advice. Both before and since that announcement some 
rather different nonsense has been talked in the United States to 
the general effect that British industry is hopelessly old-fashioned 
and could be set right only by a strict emulation of American 
examples. The fault on both sides is, of course, one of sweeping 
generalisation. And now that the American members of the Council 
have arrived in this country it is essential for the common good that 
that fault should be corrected. There are a large number of factories, 
and a few whole industries, in this country which could be improved 
by the application of methods which have already been successfully 
employed in the United States. There are no British industrialists 
who can afford to ignore the findings of the Council, even if they 
do not in every case accept them. There are a large number of 
Americans who are willing to flood Britain with advice, and a certain 
proportion of that advice will be apposite and based on a proper 
knowledge of conditions here. There are even Americans who have 
something to learn from British examples, and British industrialists 
who are qualified to teach them. It is all a matter of particular 
cases, and if these are to be understood they require close and com, 
tinuous study over a long period. The main misgiving about thq 


Council therefore arises from the fact that the present intention 
of its members is to stay here for only two or three weeks. 
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ORGANISING EUROPE 


HOUGH nothing is known of the details of their deliberations, 

it is satisfactory that the Commonwealth Ministers now in 
London should have been discussing the problems of Western 
Europe, and still more so that they should have agreed on “ the 
importance of the maintenance of democracy in Europe,” and 
equally on the necessity of “ supporting and making more effective 
the United Nations by all practicable means.” This, clearly, is 
not the whole story. The Ministers heard a long survey of the 
international situation by Mr. Bevin; they had every oppor- 
tunity of clearing up any questions exercising them ; and the con- 
clusions they reached must mean, if they mean anything, that the 
Dominions in all essentials see eye to eye with Britain regarding 
immediate steps and more distant objectives. The immediate 
steps are plain. They are in fact already being taken. In the 
economic sphere the practical collaboration to which sixteen States 
have been impelled by their acceptance of the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation forms a firm foundation on 
which plans for a closer union may in due time be based. But 
only in due time. What is vaguely termed Western Union cannot 
be imposed on Western Europe ready-made. It must evolve, not 
leap into being. Step must follow slow step. And if it be argued 
that danger impends, that time presses, that to proceed methodically 
would take far too long, the answer is that a sound structure 
raised only to first-floor level will give far better protection than 
a jerry-built fabric towering into Heaven only to collapse under 
the first stress or strain. Western Union must evolve as Rome did. 
But it makes all the difference whether or not it is condemned 
to evolve alone. By themselves, and given time, the nations united 
under the Marshall Plan might be able to concert defensive 
measures which would cause any aggressive eastern Power to 
hesitate long before staking everything on a doubtful issue. But 
as it is certain that, but for help in overwhelming volume from 
oversea, Hitler’s Germany would have overrun and subjected the 
rest of Europe, so it is plain that without the same indispensable 
support the prospect before a Western Europe attacked by Russia 
would be sombre. It is therefore vital that Western Europe should 
have available, should know that she has available, and should be 
able to make it known to all concerned that she has available, the 
support of both the United States and the British Commonwealth 
in case of need. That is not formally the case at present. That 
the States of the Commonwealth would take arms as unhesitatingly 
as they did in 1914 and 1939 in any war in which Great Britain 
might be involved through Russian aggression in Europe is beyond 
all question. And the United States, apart altogether from the 
implacable hatred of totalitarian Communism entertained by nine- 
tenths and more of her population, would inevitably, through her 
forces of occupation in Germany, have to bear the first shock of 
any westward move by Russia. But none of that is in itself enough. 
As it has become clear in retrospect that the Second Great War 


‘with Germany could have been averted if the nations she attacked 


had shown more resolution and a closer unity, and above all had 
demonstrated their military preparedness in time, so firmness, 
unity and organisation are today the most effective of all safeguards 
against attack. 

There is no justification for believing that Russia intends imme- 
diate aggression. There is much stronger reason for believing 
she does not. But as long as her intentions are doubtful, as long, 
more particularly, as she continues in Berlin a provocative resort to 
force in breach of formal and unambiguous agreements, with the 
possibility of an incident tantamount to a casus belli occurring at 
any moment, the States on which the brunt of a war with Russia 
would fall must organise against that danger. The situation is 
only partially satisfactory. The signature of the Brussels Treaty, 


and the staff conversations, as they are in effect, going forward 
under Lord Montgomery are a first and important step in the right 
direction. But it has to be recognised that the combined military 
strength. of the five States concerned—Britain, France, Holland, 
Belgium and Luxemburg—is quite unequal to the challenge those 
States might have to meet. The scope of the treaty needs to be 
extended. Italy should be associated with it, and Portugal, 
certainly Spain, and any Scandinavian State that is willing to join. 
Above all the immediate support of the British Commonwealth 
in any crisis must be definitely guaranteed if the necessary con- 
fidence is to be created throughout Western Europe. That 
support, as has been said, has in various ways been implied. 
Canadian and American representatives are taking part, as 
observers, in the military conversations of the Brussels Treaty 
States. But a formal and explicit compact that could be published 
to the world would sensibly diminish the danger of war and lay 
a firm foundation for settled peace. 

So far as America is concerned uncertainty must necessarily 
prevail till the Presidential election is over, but that is less than 
a fortnight distant now, and though the new Congress will not 
assemble till January there is fortunately sufficient agreement 
between the parties on foreign policy for practical measures, such 
as the provision of military equipment to Western European States 
on a lend-lease basis, to be carried to an advanced stage of pre- 
paration before the legislators meet. How far America feels 
called on to go is, of course, a question for her alone, but there are 
many evidences that public and political opinion throughout the 
Union is disposed to go that far at least. That such sectional 
measures should be necessary for the provision of the defence which 
the United Nations exists to furnish is matter for disappointment 
and regret. But facts must be faced, and the salient fact is that 
Russia’s methodical misuse of her veto-power on the Security 
Council, and her perpetual opposition to every article in the policy 
of the United States and Western European Powers, make it com- 
pletely impossible to rely on the United Nations for the organisation 
of effective defence. That situation cannot continue. A way 
through it or round it must be found, and a little more evidence 
that European and American Governments were intent on the 
search for it would be welcome. One possible way round has 
indeed been indicated. Six months ago or more Mr. St. Laurent 
urged that nations prepared to accept responsibility for collective 
defence against aggression should associate themselves for that 
purpose on the basis of a treaty following the same lines as the 
United Nations Charter, but not liable to be vitiated by the veto 
of any single Power. Mr. Bevin in the House of Commons has 
unreservedly welcomed the proposal. It has received influential 
support in the United States. In this country in the past week 
Lord Cecil has made proposals virtually identical. Is Mr. Bevin, 
is Mr. St. Laurent, is Mr. Marshall, taking this question up 
seriously, and considering how to give it practical effect? 

The advantages of such a supplementary treaty, fully con- 
sistent, as Lord Cecil shows, with not merely the spirit but the 
letter of the Charter, are manifest, and a pact which on the face 
of it every State except the Eastern European Powers should be 
willing to sign has clear advantages over a purely regional agree- 
ment. But more detailed regional agreements, like that under the 
Brussels Treaty, would still be needed in areas where danger was 
particularly apprehended. And on a longer view some closer 
union, military, economic and ultimately perhaps political, over 
such an area as Western Europe is greatly to be desired. The 
Government has shown itself rather hesitant in this matter, and 
it may well be reluctant to give the smallest appearance of endorse- 
ment to the various schemes of European federation that have 
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emanated from some of its own back-benchers. But the document 
published by the Labour Party on Wednesday, under the title 
Feet on the Ground, does point to an advance at the right pace, 
by the right method and in the right direction. As the Common- 
wealth Premiers appear to have done, it holds that progress along 
the lines of the Brussels Treaty, widened as may be possible, and 
of European economic co-operation opens up the most hopeful 
prospect at this moment. It undoubtedly does ; but having agreed 
on that we do well to consider the next further step—not the 
next step but ten. Mr. Churchill’s proposal for the convocation 
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of a purely consultative European Assembly is none the worse 
because its author happens to be Mr. Churchill. Such an assembly 
could do little harm. It might do definite good by generating 
more of a specifically European spirit than exists today. Anything 
like a European executive, except by free association between 
governments, is a totally different matter. To attempt that at 
present would be to invite, and almost certainly to ensure, disaster. 
One step must be taken at a time. A European Assembly, with 
no suggestion of any immediate further commitment, would be an 
interesting, and might be a very useful, experiment. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ORD CECIL’S proposal for the immediate signature of a treaty 
L of non-aggression and mutual assistance supplementary to the 
United Nations Charter is of significance not merely in itself—it is 
superfluous to emphasise the importance of an urgent appeal from 
such a source on such a subject—but because it is nearly, or com- 
pletely, identical with proposals of the same type launched in influen- 
tial quarters in the United States and Canada, The United Nations, 
like the League of Nations, was created to save the world from war, 
but the machinery constructed to that end has already been shown to 
be valueless, because it can at any moment be put out of action by the 
veto, or more strictly the non-concurrence, of any one of the five 
Permanent Members of the Security Council. That provision can- 
not be disposed of by a revision of the Charter, for there can be 
no revision without the agreement of all five Permanent Members, 
and that, plainly, would be unattainable. Very well, says Lord Cecil, 
in that case let all Members of U.N.O. who are ready to do so 
sign a supplementary treaty, binding them to combine against a 
declared aggressor, such action being resolved on by a two-thirds 
majority of those present and voting. This is no more than the 
United Nations Charter requires, but it disposes of the dangers of 
the veto deadlock. The proposal simply carries into further detail 
(Lord Cecil has prepared a draft text of such a treaty) an earlier 
proposal made by Mr. St. Laurent, the Canadian Minister of External 
Affairs and Premier-designate, and supported by Mr. Bevin. In the 
United States precisely the same principle has been advocated by 
Mr. Hamilton Fish Armstrong, the well-known editor of the influen- 
tial quarterly Foreign Affairs. Mr. Vandenberg is among those who 
strongly support the proposal. This triple backing is impressive. 
But what needs doing needs doing quickly. 

* 7 a * 


The members of Legislative Councils in Africa, most of them 
black and many of them ruling Chiefs, who came here for the con- 
ference called by the Colonial Secretary last month, have been 
visiting various parts of England since the conference ended ; very 
few of them have been in this country before. On the way back 
from a visit to Windsor one of the Africans said to another, “ You are 
very quiet.” “Yes,” came the reply, “I am thinking.” “ What are 
you thinking about?” “I am thinking that I know now why the 
English win all their battles, when they have such a country to fight 
for and to die for.” This happened ; and it is worth recording. 

* . * * 


Two and a third pages of “Errata and Corrigenda” in Mr 
Churchill’s The Gathering Storm is rather generous measure, 
particularly in view of the distinction of the collaborators associated 
with the author. Still, it must be remembered that the book consists 
of over 600 pages and is necessarily full of technicality and detail. 
Curiously enough, one uncorrected error occurs on the very first 
page, where reference is made to “the British Delegation at 
Versailles” moulding and shaping President Wilson’s conception of 
a League of Nations into the concrete Covenant. But no British 
Delegation ever sat at Versailles during the discussions on the 
German Treaty (though the treaty was handed to the Germans there 
and signed there); all the shaping of the League Covenant took 
place at the Hotel Crillon in Paris. One of the “ corrigenda” is 
{nteresting. In the text Mr. Churchill says that he stood at the 


by-election in the Abbey Division of Westminster in 1924 as a 


Liberal. The correction runs, “For Liberal read Independent 
Constitutionalist.” It is odd that Mr. Churchill should not have 
remembered what his designation was, but there seems in fact to 
have been some confusion about the matter. Mr. Philip Guedalla in 
his study of Mr. Churchill gives the description as “ Independent 
Anti-Socialist,” Sir James Grigg in his recent book Prejudice and 
Judgment as “Independent and Anti-Socialist,” Mr. Broad in his 
biography of Winston simply as “ Constitutionalist.” The essential 
fact, no doubt, is that Mr. Churchill stood as Mr. Churchill. What 
better ? 
* * 7 + 

Six German prisoners were killed at a level crossing near Peter- 
borough last March. A local solicitor has been killed there in his 
car in the last few days. Though the Coroner refused to accept a 
rider to the jury’s verdict, blaming the Railway Executive for having 
apparently done nothing to guard the crossing since March, most 
people will sympathise with the jury strongly. But the incident— 
the tragedy indeed—raises the whole question of level crossings. 
Why do they exist at all in this relatively civilised country? 
Theoretically, of course, they ought to be perfectly safe, for theoreti- 
cally the gates always ought to be closed against road-traffic when a 
train is approaching. But clearly that does not always happen, and 
in addition motorists from time to time, for some unexplained reason, 
crash through the gates. But we really ought to have emerged 
from the level-crossing age. Questions of gradient usually make it 
difficult to replace a level crossing by a bridge, but there is little 
or no difficulty in constructing a subway to carry the road beneath 
it, as is already done in many places. Why not always? 

* * * . 

The sooner the alleged irregularities in certain Government Depart- 
ments are probed to the depths the better for everyone concerned. 
Once rumours start there is no end to them. Already I have heard 
compromising mention of three Ministers, one of whom at any rate 
is, I am perfectly convinced, incapable of the smallest deviation 
from complete rectitude. No doubt more than three will be talked 
of before long. That is why the immediate appointment of a 
tribunal, and the earliest possible conclusion of its deliberations and 
publication of its findings, is so manifestly desirable. Meanwhile the 
concentration of flaming headlines on Mr.*Belcher in several papers 
this week is a discredit to journalism. The whole affair is sub judice, 
and subtle insinuations are as indefensible as open charges. 

« * * 

University politics have no more than a limited interest. It by 
no means follows that what Oxford and Cambridge say today the 
rest of the country will say tomorrow—or at any other time. Still, 
423 to 209 at the Cambridge Union in support of a vote of no 
confidence in the Government does seem to point somewhere. The 
Oxford Union vote, 400 to 375 against a motion that the return of 
a Conservative Government would be a disaster to the country, seems 
to suggest that Oxford is less Right than Cambridge. But at Oxford 
Liberals are displaying considerable vigour. Their club has reached 
the high-water mark of 700, and having found myself considerably 
mixed up with it last week I can bear unreserved testimony to its 
virility—if that term befits an organisation presided over with marked 
efficiency by a Somerville student. A pity one can’t spot the future 
Pitts and Peels, or their feminine counterparts, in advance. 

Janus. 
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BEVERIDGE THE THIRD 


By EDWARD HODGKIN 


CHOOLBOYS of the future, asked to write not more than three 

lines on Lord Beveridge, will say something about social security 
and add the date 1942 if they want to get an extra mark for erudition. 
This historical cliché will be less than just tc Lord Beveridge, since 
he has always made it clear that the scheme of social security which 
has become associated with his name is only a codification of existing 
practices, and only one side of the many-sided relationship between 
the individual and modern society. If Lord Beveridge is lucky, 
his latest work, Voluntary Action (Allen and Unwin, 16s.), will finally 
enlighten those of his contemporaries (most of them abroad) who 
think of him as being, above all, the apostle of State interference. 
Voluntary Action is the third volume in a trilogy, the first volume of 
which was the report on Social Insurance and Allied Services and 
the second Full Employment in a Free Society. To say that they 
ought to be read together would be to demand too much of the 
average Man or woman’s endurance ; perhaps it would be better 
to say that nobody can really appreciate the message of Lord 
Beveridge’s first volume until he has got some idea of the other 
two—and particularly of the last, which is, it should be added, as 
lucid and well presented as its predecessors. And to say that is to 
say a good deal. 

The scope of Voluntary Action is the whole field of organised 
social activity which springs from voluntary organisation rather than 
the prompting of the State. “ This study is confined,” it is explained, 
“to Voluntary Action for a public purpose—for social advance. Its 
theme is Voluntary Action outside each citizen’s home for improving 
the conditions of life for him and for his fellows.” This is a field 
which used to be a good deal wider than it is now, as the historical 
sections of Lord Beveridge’s survey show, but it is still comprehensive 
enough to embrace everything from football pools to co-operatives, 
from the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals to the 
Leicestershire Seraphic Order of Oddfellows. The purpose of the 
enquiry is to find out what is left for voluntary action once “ the 
Social State” has come into being, or, if it turns out that there 
is not enough left, to suggest new ways in which this particularly 
English form of energy can canalise itself. Some people might have 
supposed that any such suggestions would be unnecessary. Mrs. 
Jellaby will never be idle, even if the natives of Borrioboola-Gha have 
all the education and coffee they can possibly need. However much 
the State does for us, there will still, surely, be plenty of causes 
which need a champion, and the societies which have hitherto spent 
their time in pushing, prodding and encouraging (to use a current 
Americanism) the State to do a bit more may well switch their 
energy to preventing it from doing too much. It might even be 
urged by the cynical that if an Englishman ever found himself 
convinced that the world was finally perfect, he would devote the 
rest of his life to persuading his fellow-men that in addition it 
was flat. 

But there can be no doubt that recent legislation has made it 
necessary for many of our voluntary social organisations to take 
stock of their position. Lord Beveridge divides voluntary action into 
two categories ; mutual aid and philanthropy. The first is inspired 
by “a sense of one’s own need for security against misfortune, and 
realisation that, since one’s fellows have the same need, by under- 
taking to help one another all may help themselves”; the second 
is inspired by a social conscience. In the first category are included 
friendly societies, trade unions, co-operatives, building societies, 
burial societies, trustee savings banks, hospital contributory 
schemes and so on. The two major misfortunes which 
these societies were formed to alleviate—unemployment and 
sickness—are now the concern of the State, which forcibly 
insures the impecunious citizen on terms more advantageous 
than those which even the most important voluntary societies 
could offer. The ground has thus largely been cut from under their 
feet, though this is by no means necessarily the same as saying that 
they have ceased to have a real function. Wealth and membership 
they still possess; purpose, only, is problematical. Trade unions 
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and co-operatives, although all called into being to meet a situation 
vastly different from that of today, have so far shown little sign of 
withering under the blast of social security. But because they are 
not yet taking stock, it is not to say that they will not soon have 
to do so. 

The second of Lord Beveridge’s motives, philanthropy, is so 
astonishingly prolific in this country that it defies generalisation. 
Of the 400-odd agencies which have been considered‘in the course 
of his survey Lord Beveridge’ mentions by name eighty of the best- 
known bodies such as Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, the Boys’ Brigade, 
Rowton Houses, the W.E.A., Youga Hostels, St. Dunstan’s and 
Toynbee Hall. Some of them (the voluntary hospitals are the best 
example) have obviously been profoundly affected by recent legisla- 
tion, but most of them will continue to be as busy as their resources 
will allow. It has, in fact, been one of the most striking features 
of philanthropic agencies in this country that they have usually 
remained as vigorous as ever even when the principle for which they 
originally crusaded has been accepted by public opinion and Parlia- 
ment. London is a less terrible place today than it was when 
Charles Booth investigated it, and prisoners are better treated than 
they were when Elizabeth Fry was almost alone in visiting them ; 
but the L.C.C. and the Home Office would be the last to suggest 
that they could discharge their functions adequately without the 
help of the Salvation Army and the Discharged Prisoners Aid 
Societies. Ideally Government departments and voluntary agencies 
should travel together along the same road, like Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza. 

The dangerous moment will be when the community leaves all 
initiative to the State. The social security State (as Lord Beveridge 
calls it) is not necessarily so paternal as its members sometimes think, 
and there has been an ominous shift of accent, in face of abuses, from 
“ We ought to do something about it,” to “ Why don’t they do some- 
thing about it ?”. Not that the streams of charity are drying up, but 
they are tending to flow in peculiar channels. The causes which 
appeal to modern humanitarians are, apparently, sailors, animals and 
children, in that order. For all these money comes easily. “ For 
cultural purposes, such as the National Trust, it hardly comes at 
all.” 

The question which this report has to answer is, therefore, not so 
much what there is left for voluntary action to do as how to atttact 
a spoon-fed generation into doing it; a problem more of publicity 
than of principle. As far as mutual aid goes, the present lack of 
interest is nothing new. The interest of the rank-and-file in trade 
union affairs has been on the decline for years, and it has been 
estimated that of the young members of friendly societies only 
one per cent. attend meetings, and these not regularly. It is 
alarmingly symptomatic of the world we live in that, when well- 
intentioned citizens find their fellow-citizens sluggish to undertake 
voluntary duties, their first reaction is to see whether the Govern- 
ment can’t be persuaded to do something about it. It is therefore 
reassuring to find that in his chapter on “ The State and Voluntary 
Action ” Lord Beveridge dismisses the idea of a Minister or Depart- 
ment for Voluntary Action as a contradiction in terms. He would, 
however, like to see the Lord President of the Council, who already 
has a certain competence in academic and scientific fields, “ extend 
his interests to the field surveyed in this Report.” That might turn 
out to be a useful or a pernicious development. The State and 
voluntary action are already touching at more and more points ; 
the war produced organisation like the Women’s Voluntary Services 
—State-inspired, but organised in the tradition of voluntary action. 
How far this inevitable alliance between State and community 
initiative turns out to be profitable depends on the community rather 
than on the State. 

On the purely practical question of what there is left to be done 
by voluntary action, Lord Beveridge has many pertinent suggestions 
to make. The aged and disabled might well, he thinks, become as 
much our concern as the sick and unemployed have been until now. 
Clubs are needed for all ages, the young in particular. In all these 
fields there is scope for mutual aid as well as for philanthropy. 


There is, for example, no reason why friendly societies should not 


supplement for their members the minimum benefits which the 
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Government provides for sickness, retirement and so on. No reason 
why they should not—but will they ? Will the energy which went 
into building up voluntary associations during the last two hundred 
years, and which has been perhaps the most characteristic and 
valuable aspect of the national character, be dissipated on dogs’ 
homes and the inhabitants of Borrioboola~-Gha ? Lord Beveridge 
has provided all the evidence to show why it should not, but the 
inspiration in the future, as in the past, will have to be spontaneous. 


QUAKERS IN CHINA 


By DAVID MORRIS 


EFORE the war with Japan the town of Chungmou, just south 

of the Yellow River in Honan, was a thriving market centre 
like a thousand other Chinese towns ; not famous or remarkable in 
any way, though of more importance than some other places of the 
same size because of its position’ on the east-west railway from the 
coast of Shantung to Sian and Paochi. When the Japanese advanced 
most of the inhabitants fled inland to West China. When the war 
with Japan ended some walked the thousand miles back to what had 
been their home. In the eight-year interval the whole district had 
been washed over by river floods yearly and the town had been 
bombarded by artillery and aeroplanes. In the town that had once 
housed over two thousand families twenty battered dwellings 
remained. Since then Chungmou has suffered from plague and 
cholera, and was occupied for brief periods by the Communists in 
December, 1947, and in June this year. 

Yet today in Chungmou there is a new town, full of life and 
purpose, enjoying amenities that did not exist before the war. There 
are a twenty-five-bed hospital and a school for one hundred and 
seventy pupils ; a brick kiln has been set up to help in rebuilding 
the town; foundry and draught animal co-operatives have been 
established, while a textile factory co-operative is being organised ; 
there is a nucleus of a modern transport organisation ; and adult 
education run in conjunction with the co-operatives has been 
developed. During the two occupations by Communist troops and 
the subsequent return of the Nationalists, this new life in Chungmou 
continued almost undisturbed. Almost no one flied ; the various 
projects went on with their work, and the hospital coped with scores 
of battle casualties, Communist and Nationalist, who arrived from 
the fighting in nearby Kaifeng. Most of the wounded, as is usual in 
China, had walked the thirty-odd miles back to the hospital. 

How has the rebirth of this smal] town in North China been 
achieved, a town whose tragic desolation was typical of a hundred 
ethers but whose inspiring revival is in many ways unique ? It has 
been achieved by the traditional courage, determination, patience 
and hard work of many Chinese peasants stimulated, led, guided and 
taught by a few members of the Friends’ Service Unit, a Quaker 
organisation which is carrying on the work of the war-time Friends’ 
Ambulance Unit. The F.S.U. in China at present consists of fifty 
members, men and women, of whom sixteen are British, eleven 
Chinese, sixteen American and seven New Zealanders. Some are 
doctors and surgeons, some truck drivers and motor mechanics, some 
nurses, some specialists in such things as X-ray work ; and al] are 
capable of doing several different jobs and in emergency conditions 
constantly do so. 

In addition to its work in Chungmou the F.S.U. has, since the 
war with Japan ended, carried on several relief schemes. In West 
China the Unit is still transporting medical supplies over routes 
where commercial transport is either unreliable or unobtainable. At 
Shibping, a smal] town in Yunnan on the trade route to French Indo- 
China, an anti-malaria team is working in one of the worst malaria 
districts in the world. Back in Honan mobile medical teams have 
helped to fight kala azar, a deadly fever which particularly attacks 
smal] children. Unit doctors, nurses and mechanics have helped to 


re-establish war-damaged mission hospitals in Honan, work which 
has involved rebuilding, rewiring and the repair of X-ray plants. At 
Chengchow a training schoo] for Chinese nurses has been set up, 
2nd at Hankow training is being provided for Chinese laboratory 
workers and motor mechanics. 
Jeper colonies. 


Elsewhere members are working in 
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In 1942 an attempt was made to take drugs through the Nationalist 
blockade to the Communists in Yenan, but the attempt failed and no 
drugs reached the Communists till the war with Japan ended. Over 
four years later in December, 1946, after prolonged negotiations with 
both sides, an F.S.U. medical team was flown into Yenan, then sull 
the Communist H.Q. The team consisted of two doctors, two 
nurses, an X-ray technician, a medical mechanic and a laboratory 
technician, and worked in the International Peace Hospital in the 
caves of Yenan. Three months later Yenan was occupied by the 
Nationalists, and the F.S.U. team retreated with the Communists. 
During the next twelve months the hospital was set up when and 
where necessary—once for one month, once for two months, once for 
five months, often for less than a week. Overnight stays were made 
in twenty-two villages ; four hundred miles were covered. After 
the team left Yenan the work consisted almost entirely of treating 
war-wounded, and the hospital wards were usually caves, which in 
winter were often heated by open fires without flues, their smoke 
passing into the atmosphere of the interior. The beds were piles of 
straw on the stone floors. When supplies of vaseline gave out a 
locally improvised hemp-seed oil gauze was used. Bandages used for 
dressings were washed and autoclaved for further use. When the 
weather was cold and wet and the washed bandages could not be 
dried dressings sometimes had to be postponed. This work, in these 
conditions, stil] continues. 

By the beginning of this year, therefore, the F.S.U. had some 
members working right in the heart of Nationalist China, most of 
its members concentrated on rehabilitation and medical work in the 
no man’s land of Honan and one medical team working in the 
centre of Communist-held territory. It may fairly be claimed that 
its position is unique. It is the only relief organisation 
working in China in friendly co-operation with both sides in 
the civil war. It seemed to the leaders of the Unit in China that 
here was a great opportunity to be grasped. Accordingly further 
negotiations were started early this summer with Nationalist and 
Communist leaders to see whether they would agree to an 
increase in the number of medical teams working with both 
sides and in the debatable area of Honan between the two, 
Negotiation in China is usually a lengthy business, but in the 
present case it has already ended successfully. The Com- 
munists have agreed that in the next six to eight months three 
further medical teams shal] be sent to the Communist areas, and 
documents have been secured which call on all Communist troops 
to assist the F.S.U, wherever it may be working. The efficacy of 
these documents has already been proved in the second Communist 
occupation of Chungmou. The Nationalist Government has agreed 
to the expansion of F.S.U. work in its territory. Both sides, there- 
fore, have agreed to an expansion of F.S.U. work ; all that is needed 
now is sufficient financial support for an increase in personnel 
and supplies to undertake this expansion programme 

Such is a brief sketch of the work of the F.S.U. in China since 
the war with Japan ended ; the work of a group of four different 
nationalities on both sides in the civil war, the work of fifty people 
among four hundred and fifty million. What does it all add up to? 
Is it just an insignificant drop of quiet humanitarianism 
in the ocean of civil war and suffering? Or is it some- 
thing of far greater importance ? Bernard Shaw has recently 
emphasised the misunderstandings caused when the same 
words are used by different persons of varying political back- 
grounds. The same word probably means something different to 
each person. The danger is well illustrated by affairs in China, 
which has a knack of giving a peculiarly Chinese flavour to Western 
words and ideas and institutions. Communist and Nationalist, what- 
ever they do mean in China,.almost certainly do not mean what the 
words mean in the West. Nevertheless, there is a civil war in China, 
and it does seem to be in general between what may be called the 
Left and the Right. The struggle between these two forces is not 
confined to China. Everywhere else in the world men look on this 
struggle—potential or actual—and wonder what as individuals they 
can possibly do about it. Most feel that they are powerless to do 
anything to avert the threatening catastrophe. But in China at this 
very moment a little is being done to bridge the gap between Left and 
Right. More can be done. The F.S.U. is not interested in political 
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or religious propaganda. It is trying in a small way to relieve 
suffering wherever it finds it, but it happens to be working with 
both sides in China at the moment, and there is a chance that through 
this relief work and the resulting friendship formed with men of 
both the Left and the Right a greater result may be achieved. In 
China the réle of the mediator in all disputes is historic. If suffi- 
cient support comes for an expansion of its work the F.S.U. might 
be able to help fill this réle. 


DISPLACED CHILDREN 


By C. M. WOODHOUSE 
EING materially a poor country, Greece needs to derive all 
B possible strength from moral resources. One of them has 
always been her children. In western countries children are regarded 
merely as the hope of the future, but in a stricken country like Greece 
they have to belong to the present as well. They are not sheltered 
from the realities of life, as in western countries, up to a compara- 
tively mature age ; they experience them from the first day when, 
for example, a stranger seeing them for the first time utters the trite 
formality: “ May they live!” and utters it in a tone which admits 
more than half a possibility that they may not. These are the con- 
sequences of history, which in Greece has not usually been, as it 
has at most periods in England, something that happens to other 
people or once happened in books to forgotten ancestors, but some- 
thing that happens in the immediate here and now to everyone, 
not excepting children. 

Children in Greece did not, simply by being children, escape for 
the duration of childhood from four centuries of Turkish occupa- 
tion, nor from four years of German occupation ; nor do they escape 
today. ‘To look at Greek children, in consequence, is not so much 
to foresee a promise of Greece’s future as to see a symbol in minia- 
ture of what Greece is today. What first taught me that lesson was 
an experience during the German occupation of Greece, when for 
the first time something happened that had seemed impossible—the 
first unmistakable symptom, out of many that had been sought, of 
the effect British policy was causing in Greece by supplying quan- 
tities of sovereigns to maintain the resistance movement. It was 
perhaps an inevitable policy; but that it was also demoralising 
became clear to me on an autumn day in 1943 when a small boy 
followed me through a mountain village holding out his right hand, 
rubbing the fingers together, and asking for money. This echo of 
the cry for baksheesh, familiar in the ears of every traveller who 
has ever set foot on any Eastern Mediterranean quayside, had never 
before been heard in the mountains of Greece. It was a whole 
people’s first cry of surrender. e 

In a country with such a history as Greece has been through in 
recent centuries, the qualities of the people can be read no less clearly 
in the reactions of their children ; they stand or fall together. But 
one example does not mean that they have fallen ; they have stood 
too long for that. Under the Turkish occupation, when Greece's 
masters were setting the present-day Communists their precedent by 
levying a tribute of Greek children to be brought up as Janissaries, 
it was the pride of the Greek people to preserve its integrity by 
educating every generation of children in the Romaic language and 
the Orthodox religion, even when the schools had to be conducted 
at night under threat of persecution. That the children’s hearts 
were in this heroic intrigue is shown by its success; without it 
Greece would never have survived to be liberated at all. The same 
spirit outlived a different threat under the German occupation, 
whose endeavour was not to suppress but to corrupt Hellenism and 
to harness Greek education to Hitler’s New Order. The children of 
Greece contributed at least as much as their parents to the defeat 
of that endeavour. 

One personal anecdote will be worth pages of argument on this 
point. In Crete in 1941-2 a large number of British prisoners, who 
had escaped or hidden from the enemy, were roaming from village 
to village seeking shelter. They seldom sought in vain, but the 
penalties for giving- them shelter were brutal, and the Germans 
relentlessly pursued them. Because they failed to break the morale 
of the adult population, the Germans sometimes tried to extract the 
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information they wanted about the movements of the British refugees 
from young children. Once when they raided a village hot-on the 
heels of a British party, which had been smuggled away only half 
an hour earlier, the following dialogue took place, and was reported 
to me at first hand on the same day. A German officer asked a 
small girl if she had seen the British. Rather surprisingly she said 
at once that she had. “Where ?” he asked. “In Heraclion,” she 
replied, naming the principal town of the island, some thirty miles 
away. A little disappointed, the German asked: “ When ?” “ Before 
the war,” she replied, thus entitling herself to a place in legend beside 
the young Cavalier who had seen his father “last night.” 

The child had no material inducement to loyalty. At the best of 
times her country was so poor that it was reputed to be made up 
of the stones left over after God had sifted out the earth for all other 
lands. Under the occupation it had grown poorer still; so poor 
that children never had enough to eat, nor toys to play with, nor 
energy enough to play with them if they had. Even schools closed 
in many villages during the occupation, because teachers could not 
be paid and books could not be bought. Nor could desperate Allies 
on the run contribute much to solicit the loyalty of children. It 
was simply that, because the child’s life reflected in miniature the 
life of her elders, her spontaneous reactions likewise reflected in 
miniature those instinctive qualities of cunning, stubbornness and 
mockery which centuries of occupation had selectively bred in the 
race. 

Sq it cannot have come as much of a shock to children in th 
north of Greece to find themselves kidnapped in the course of 
What is remarkable is that it does not seem to 
have been much of a shock to the world’s conscience either. Some 
voices here and there have been raised in protest, but immediately 
answered by louder voices representing a new and strange point of 
view. It would have seemed incredible ten years ago that the 
removal en masse of hundreds of children to a foreign country should 
become a matter of controversy between fair-minded men at all, 
because it was obviously and indisputably wrong. Yet it seems that 
in this year of grace there are arguments on both sides. It may be 
that all the facts adduced by those opposed to the abduction are 
wrong, and all the facts adduced by those who defend it are right. 
It may be that the former are all woolly-minded sentimentalists out 
of touch with reality, and the latter all trained experts in the problem 
of D.P.’s. It may even be that the children enjoyed being taken 
away. But behind all these contingencies what is certain is that 
one side thinks it necessarily wrong in all circumstances to take 
children away from their families to foreign countries, and the other 
side does not. The existence of that latter point of view is new and 
remarkable. The contrast between the two is a symptom, and not 
the only one, that accepted notions of morality are undergoing a 
profound change in the world today. 

One of the most spectacular “ in the newspapers 
between the wars was the kidnapping of the Lindbergh baby. One 
of the most significant events since the second war is the kidnapping 
of hundreds of children from Greece. The difference in the effect 
on public opinion of the abduction of one child fifteen years ago 
and the abduction of hundreds of children today is a measure of the 
numbness to which our consciences are succumbing. There could 
be no more striking or more terrifying verification of the moral stated 
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sensations ” 


by Chaplin in the final seene of his great film, M. Verdoux: that, if 


you do wrong on a small scale, you will be regarded as a villain, but 
if you do it on a sufficiently large scale, you may not. 
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ST. JIM’S AND GREYFRIARS 


By R. H. CECIL 


T was Samuel! Johnson’s belief that what we read with inclination 

makes the strongest impression. “If we read without inclina- 
tion,” he said, “half the mind is employed in fixing the attention, 
so there is but one half to be employed on what we read.” This, 
I think, explains (without excusing) the fact that The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, which so many better people have enjoyed, has never been 
more to me than a bulky volume with heavily-tooled covers and shiny 
paper, which wouldn’t stay open on the table ; whereas after thirty 
years I can still name every character at Greyfriars and St. Jim’s. 

A reasonably well-read and discriminating parent, no doubt, can 
©pen magic casements for his offspring, stealthily besetting their 
path with the “ight” books, urging nothing, censoring nothing. 
Ji’s undoubtedly the quickest way to literary maturity and the self- 
sought enjoyment of poetry, the crowning reward of readership. My 
own father, who sternly discountenanced the Magnet, the Gem, the 
Union Jack, Pluck and the Nelson Lee Library, was a vigorous 
advocate (at, I suspect, one or even two removes) of Sir John 
Lubbock’s “ Hundred Best Books.” I recently found I had read 
nine of these, including Zadig, Pickwick and the one which Sir 
John compendiously called Shakespeare. But I remember that in 
his less guarded moments my father often spoke with affection of 
The Adventures of Jack Harkaway, genuinely regretting that those 
wonderful stories, serialised throughout his own boyhood, were not 
available for my brothers and mie to read. I never heard anyone 
else speak of them. 

Now there comes, as the product of a dogged industry that it 
is humbling to contemplate, this remarkable book of Mr. Turner’s* 
—“The Story of Sweeney Todd, Deadwood Dick, Sexton Blake, 
Billy Bunter, Dick Barton, et al.” And in it Jack Harkaway has an 
entire chapter to himself. His creator was: Bracebridge Hemyng, 
barrister of the Middle Temple, “ who found that turning out fiction 
was vastly more profitable than sitting around waiting for briefs.” 
Jack’s escapades ran in Boys of England from 1871 until the end 
of the century ; and, to judge from the excerpts Mr. Turner treats 
ws to, they maintained a steady rhythm of torture, decapitation, 
all-in wrestling, graphic cannibalism and the competing stenches of 
blood and burning flesh. Kraft-Ebbing and the Comte de Sade 
had not then made their niches in our native vernacular ; but the 
fate of Nuratella, girl who had betrayed Jack into 
captivity, would be classified as sadism in any newspaper 
report today. Even at schoo] Jack was on terms with the head- 
master’s wife which pre-dated Young Woodley by sixty years. So 
was the healthy literature of those who were young in the 
‘eighties and ‘nineties! This was what Mr. George Sampson, of 
the Concise Cambridge History of Literature, devoured in his youth 
along with Sweeney Todd and Spring-Heeled Jack, to record in 
Jater years that he “found no harm in any of them.” 

Maybe there was no more “ harm” in them than in the atrocities 
of Hans Andersen. On the question of harm, G. K. Chesterton once 
voiced a noble impatience with the thesis that a boy who couldn’t 
read stole an apple because he liked the taste, while a boy who 
could read stole one because his mind was aflame with Dick Turpin. 
But how gentle, by comparison, were the Magnet and Gem, the 
furtive reading of every boy I knew, and of nearly every girl ; furtive 
because parents condemned them unheard as trash and nonsense, 
and because their small bulk fitted them for bed-time contraband. 

They were morally impeccable, these stories of Harry Wharton and 
Co. of the Remove, of Tom Merry and Co. of the Shell. For 
bundreds of thousands of lower middle-class products of the Educa- 
tion Act they portrayed (we thought) the romance of a public-school 
life that had been going on for centuries, and brought it within the 
ambit of our dawning literacy. Such an opinion can never be put 
to any test, but I would be ready to swear that, because they were 
about boys of our own age whose lives fulfilled our dreams of 
well-to-do elegance and savoir-faire, the Magnet and Gem had more 
influence, lasting influence, on people of my generation than all the 
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* Boys Will Be Boys. By E. S. Turner. (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 
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other boys’ weeklies together. The very appearance of these young 
gentlemen, as indicated in pen drawings which I now see to be 
pretty poor work, set standards for us that intensified the difficulties 
of our parents in the boys’ outfitters’ shops. No trousers could ever 
be too tight and straight, no turn-ups deep enough or angular 
enough, no Eton collar was ever just right. Nor could any barber 
produce that wayward shock of front hair, so carefully drawn, so 
carelessly English. 

If we were less apt in adopting the moral code, this is because 
it was so consistently high and its observance so difficult at busy, 
rough-and-tumble day-schools ; though Mr. Charles Hamilton (bless 
him!), who wrote these stories weekly for thirty years as Frank 
Richards and Martin Clifford (1,500,000 words a year), knew about 
our needs and difficulties ; and, as our unofficial mentor, he was 
never “pi” or flat-footed. I think it is a matter of common consent 
that the character of Billy Bunter, the “owl” of the Remove at 
Greyfriars, was his most vital creation. I thought at one time that 
he owed something to the fat boy in Pickwick, but I see now that 
this was only because he was fat and rather unpleasant. Mr. Turner 
paints him thus: 

“ The owner of the tightest trousers in Greyfriars (for some reason 
they were striped horizontally and vertically, instead of just vertically) 
was the perfect butt. He had few praiseworthy qualities, other than 
the power to incite mirth. He would borrow mone with no inten- 
tion of paying it back, he would pirate another man’s tuck without 
a qualm. .. . He was never really unpvopular—a fat boy never can 
be. His machinations were so barefaced and his bonhomie so suspect 
that it was a fellow’s own fault if he was taken in by them.” 

This omits, of course,‘ the’ astounding and incongruous fact that 
he was a clever ventriloquist, but perhaps Mr. Hamilton never really 
made adequate use of this priceless adjunct to the ideal school story. 
Of all the Greyfriars characters, Bunter was perhaps the one most 
eligible for survival; and it is good to know that he still appears 
from time to time in unrelated (and much more expensive) publica- 
tions—and that his adventures are available in Braille. 

How old is popular literacy ? Many of the “ bloods ” and “ dread- 
fuls” examined by Mr. Turner were well established before the 
Education Act of 1870, and must, therefore, have been designed for 
the adult near-gentry. This is a sobering thought ; for these publica- 
tions, on the whole, were a pestilential lot, ill written and generally 
prurient. Some of the more modern are written in the language 
of newspaper “ reportage ” (still following the Northcliffe prescrip- 
tion of a two-line maximum for paragraphs), which is at least 
grammatical and is terse enough not to waste the time of the modern 
boy beset by so many counter-attractions. Before and during World 
War I they were better written, on the whole, than the works of, 
say, George Maffville Fenn ; to open one of his hundred-odd books 
today is to be shocked at the extreme poverty of the writing. Some 
of the most competent, I thought (and still think}, were the Jack, 
Sam, and Pete stories of S. Clarke Hook, which get a very cursory 
mention in Mr. Turner’s book. He notes that Pete was a ventrilo- 
quist (which he failed to notice about Billy Bunter), but makes no 
mention of the glorious fact that this gigagtic negro, perpetually 
showing a complete set of gold teeth as he roared with laughter 
(“ Yah, yah, yah!”) was a multi-millionaire. It was the essence of 
these stories that if Pete wanted to go somewhere at a time when 
there was no train to take him, he bought the railway and had 
one put on. He was magnificent, lovable, invincible in the ring— 
and admitted by many fathers as unexceptionable in order that they 
might read his preposterous adventures themselves. 

Those who attribute juvenile crime to the effect of the “ weeklies ” 
may be partially right ; it is my belief that behaviour of many kinds, 
good and bad, and at all ages, is a delayed consequence of early 
reading, so that the worst books are the ones that most merit the 
sociologists’ attention. But there can be nothing to be said for the 
complaint that the current increase of juvenile crime is due to the 
weeklies. They are morality tracts by comparison with their for- 
bears, and even the much-maligned Dick Barton is a pillar of 
respectability beside any comparable figure in the penny dreadfuls 
of the past. 

Mr. Turner’s researches must have been prodigious. From the 
innumerable references and comparisons in his book, a work of 
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scholarship, humour, granite-like common sense and a great deal of 
tenderness, one concludes that he must now have read more bloods 
than any man living. I believe he enjoyed doing it at first, but I 
should doubt if he will ever look at another. I do not understand 
why he got Captain C. B. Fry to write an introduction. Captain 
Fry knows absolutely nothing about bloods, He cheerfully says so. 
During his six years as a boy at Repton and two more as a master 
at Charterhouse he “ never saw or heard of such publications.” There 
must, therefore, be something bad about them ; but he does not know 
what it is. All things considered, it is a relief to know that Repton 
and Charterhouse did not see Magnets and Gems. They were not 
written for Repton and Charterhouse ; they were written for the 
back-street boys, who bought them with the pennies they got by 
taking bundles of newspapers to the butcher’s. 


AMONG THE DUTCHMEN 


By C. R. HEWITT 


ITTLE that you see in Holland reflects the bitter ordeal of the 
L “occupation.” Even at Rotterdam you must get out of the 
train and look round to find the bomb-damage. The lovely house- 
fronts of Amsterdam, Utrecht, Zeist and Delft appear as trim, fresh 
and foursquare as they do in the Dutch pictures; the lines of 
eighteenth-century buildings stretch unbroken along the canal-sides. 
After the occupation the Dutchmen repainted their dream-like towns 
with symbolical zeal. The bicycles must be more numerous than 
ever; the traffic miracles no less frequent. No Englishman could 
possibly guess why cyclists and walkers are not continually piling 
up in maimed heaps. The cyclists sit bolt upright on their saddles, 
their raincoats hanging straight down on each side of a covered-in 
rear wheel. This vertical position, the lack of trouser-clips, the 
spotless light raincoats, the short cigars, the perfect adjustment of 
the straight-brimmed hats, give them an appearance of inexpertness. 
It is illusory ; they are the maddest and safest riders in the world. 

Most of them carry leather despatch-cases that any Englishman 
would be proud to own (to judge from the surprising number you 
see on the Customs counters on the way home). Long black 
American cars, with radiators like rows of carnivorous teeth and 
headlamps like ferocious eyes, abound in every town. The upkeep 
of the large suburban houses, whose condition—at least externally— 
is a house-agent’s dream, would in England require an income of 


£3,000. “TI don’t understand it,” a Netherlands Ministry of 
Economics official told me. “The country’s supposed to be poor, 
and look at it.”) The shop-windows are full. The children are 


well set-up, high-spirited—and innumerable. 

Trouble lies below the surface. Almost every necessary commodity 
is rationed, clothing severely, and there is no easily-accessible black 
market. Milk is unrationed, and bread, plain cake and some kinds 
of biscuits ; so are footwear and gloves. In the restaurants Mondays 
and Thursdays are cakeless, Tuesdays and Fridays meatless; on 
Wednesdays you can have what you like. A good dinner will cost 
you twelve shillings, at least half of this being the cost of the 
mountain of vegetables you couldn’t eat. (The fact that the Dutch 
diner-out completely polishes his plate makes you realise what war- 
time privation must have meant to these people.) The meatless days, 
by the way, expose some poverty of invention among Dutch chefs, 
who seem to have looked little further than fish and macaroni. “ Sorry 
no cheese, mynheer,” the waiters say. “ It is all exported to England.” 

It comes as a surprise to most Englishmen visiting Holland that 
a smattering of German is virtually useless, even for deciphering 
Street signs, railway directions and menus. Dutch, a language only 
Dutchmen trouble to learn, resembles no other. It is less embarrass- 
ing to discover this silently, by trial and error with the newspapers 
ind the shop-windows, than by verbally airing any odd bits of 
German you might think helpful with the rare Dutchman who speaks 
no English. The Dutch just won’t talk German or listen to it; 
the occupation is still a vivid and noxious memory. The stories you 
hear, from starvation in the towns to the shouldering of solitary 
German soldiers into the canvs on dark nights, from the harbouring 
of resistance fighters in conc aled bedroom-wall cupboards to the 
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tireless sabotage on the railways, are still retailed with cold fury. 
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One lady I met told me she once cycled sixty miles on bare wheel- 
rims (the Nazis had commandeered all cycle tyres) to take half a 
hundredweight of stolen flour to her aged parents in a distant town, 
and then back in time for the 8 p.m. curfew. 

The people are strongly Anglophil in their undemonstrative way. 
In the big towns there are few people who don’t speak at least a 
little English ; but the railway and tramcar men, most of whom 
seem to be elderly men speaking only Dutch, w:t! go to great trouble 
to help the English traveller and obviously celight in doing so. 
There is about these, and the hotel waiters and the shop assistants, 
a grave, unsmiling kindness that should cure any predisposition to 
look around for the “comic foreigner”; it is the Englishman who 
discovers himself to be comic, the Dutchman whose natural dignity 
helps him not to laugh. They make no complaint that the English- 
man should expect them to understand his language; they have 
never regarded this as evidence of British smugness or arrogance. 
“We are a small country,” they say. “ We can’t expect the world 
to learn our language. English is universal. We must all learn 
English.” It doesn’t seem to occur to them that, as a great seafaring 
nation and the founders of a vast colonial empire, they might well 
have endowed the Dutch language with this universality but for a 
few twists and turns in history—and an accident of geography. I 
have sometimes wondered whether the Dutchman has the same 
feeling for the sea as the Englishman, whether the precarious situa- 
tion of his motherland, thirty feet below sea-level, demanding 
unceasing vigilance for geographical survival, has perhaps accustomed 
him to regard the sea as his natural enemy, the landlubber view pre- 
vailing over the sentiment of sailors, ocean navigation being regarded 
merely as a means to an end. 

But they have a frontier to the east which no dyke will contain. 
How do they feel about “the situation”? So far as I could tell 
they are more level-headed about the war danger than we. Their 
newspapers (to judge only from headlines) are less hysterical ; their 
ordinary men of affairs more given to sober appraisal of Russia’s 
military €apacity, more cynical about Russia’s intentions. The 
Dutch, I should say, are not afraid. They are quietly optimistic. 
It would take a lot to stampede them. 

This solidity, this Dutch quality of having both feet firmly on 
the ground, sets a strange background for the American film posters 
outside the cinemas. Holland itself has hardly any film industry. 
The people go to see American and, to a lesser extent, British and 
Fretich: films, to follow the dialogue where they can and read the 
Dutch. captions where they can’t. How does their secondary-school 
English—which equips them amply to deal with the casual English 
contact—stand up to the Hollywood jargon, spoken from the corner 
of the,mouth in a room lit only by the glint of a gun-barrel? It 
doesn’t. They let the jargon go by, and wait for the shooting. 
There are always queues for the cinemas; on Sundays they start 
forming up at 10 a.m. I wondered how they would react to the 
English-made Olympic Games film, in which (since the characters 
, or at least unrecorded) the spoken commentary could, of 
course, He in Dutch ; and remembering the tremendous feats of the 
Dutch girl, Fanny Blankers-Koen, I went to see it. It seemed to 
me that the audience watched this fine film completely unmoved. 
Repeated shots of the Wembley score-board showing “ Holland” at 
the top produced no perceptible effect whatsoever; nor did the 
numerous close-ups of Mrs. Blankers-Koen, who after all was the 
queen of the occasion, provoke a single hand-clap. But on its 
dignified way down the gallery stairs after the show the audience, 
talking in what sounded like the measured tones of people just 
leaving an uneventful company meeting, were saying “ Blankers- 
Koen” to each other as a stage crowd murmurs “ rhubarb.” 

It seemed to me that the Dutchmen hate fresh air. Opening a 
window in a hotel is, in most cases, a purposely complicated 
and serious operation, and should be done in secret. In the few 
cases where it might have been too easy, the window has 
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been 
screwed down. Train-windows are never opened, and are therefore 
misted over with a fearful humidity ; you must wipe a place with 
your coat-sleeve if you want to see a windmill. In the less modern 
hotels such windows as there are in the toilets are carefully screwed 


down, the rdéle ordinarily played by fresh air being entrusted to 
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a wire cage of nutmegs on the wall. The cafés, the shops and the 
tramcars go in for fugs. This economy with oxygen may, I suppose, 
account for the pallor of so many Dutch faces ; it may even explain 
the ‘thoroughness with which the middle-aged go old, the almost 
abrupt transition from a rather cosmopolitan youthfulness to a square, 
uncompromising Dutchness. But Dutchness is, I think, a warm 
and excellent quality. 


FUTURE INCENTIVES 


By NIGEL BALCHIN 


F people see posters, read advertisements or listen to speeches, 

there can scarcely be a man or woman in the country who does 
not know by now that we need More and More. Production, that 
we must Work or Want and that the only path to More for All is 
More from Each. Yet the report on building reminds us once 
more that the willingness of the individual to work hard remains, 
to put it cautiously, no higher than it was when families did not 
“squat” in Nissen huts and nobody ever talked about the dollar 
deficit. The most usual explenation (and one that is undoubtedly 
partly true) is that people simply cannot grasp the connection 
between their own efforts and the national position on one hand ; 
and between the national position and their own standard of life 
on the other. But there is another possibility that I have never 
seen mentioned—that the threat to the standard of life implied in 
all these warnings may have less power than we tend to think. 

We know that, in general, everybody wants a higher material 
standard of life, and would object strongly to a lowering of present 
standards. But the value of the material standard of life, like the 
value of anything else, must have a limit somewhere ; and there 
is nothing inherently absurd in the idea that its maintenance or 
improvement in this country at the preseni time might involve more 
effort than people are willing to make. Indeed, it has always been 
one of the standard difficulties of the “efficiency engineer” that 
material rewards, as an incentive to effort, only work up to a point. 
The piece-worker sets himself a certain standard of earning corre- 
sponding to a standard of effcrt well below his maximum maintain- 
able capacity ; and all the ingenuity of the devisers of bonus 
incentive schemes will not make him increase his efforts for more 
than a short while. 

This refusal on the part of workers to break their necks to earn 
another pound a weck has usuaily been conveniently overlooked, 
because it does not fit it with our normal social and industrial theory. 
For many years the concept of an ever-rising material standard of life 
has been put before us as the be-all and end-all of social effort. 
The first step, sensibly enough, was to be the abolition of the 
crudest forms of want—of hunger, cold and raggedness. But after 
that the theory has always tended to disappear into a rosy mist of 
universal motor cars and television sets. Vaguely, there was to be 
more leisure. But the keynote of the future Utopia was to be 
more and more of everything for everybody, with the sky as the 
hmit. 

Now, as America is busily showing us, it is perfectly possible-to 
go on almost indefinitely inventing new things for people to want. 
But the fact remains that, despite all the technical and mechanical 
advances we may make, if the sky is the only limit to our material 
demands, the sky is also the limit to the amount of work that will 
be demanded of us. And there is no doubt that after a certain, 
fairly early point the value of more and more material things, in 
terms of the individual’s happiness, begins to fall sharply. It has 
always seemed to me that to base the whole future of society on 
the incentive-value of an ever-rising materia] standard of life takes 
too little account of the law of diminishing returns. There are 
always a certain number of people about who will do anything for 
money. But they are comparatively rare, and it is extremely 
dangerous to read their peculiarities into the ordinary man and 
woman. Sooner or later there must come a time when the extra 
material things are simply not worth the extra effort involved in 
earning them—when a man will decide to spend his time listening 
to his old wireless set, instead of working so hard to buy a new one 
that he never gets time to listen at all. 
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Yet this entirely rational approach to the value of material 
standards is a thing of which our present industrial system takes 
no account. It demands that a man shall spend the best hours of 
his day and the best years of his life in work which may give him 
no pleasure or satisfaction. It demands that he shall go down a 
mine to work on a two-foot seam on a spring morning. It asks a 
girl of twenty to sit in a factory from nine till five, doing a deadly 
monotonous job about which she cares, and can care, precisely 
nothing. And in return it offers money with which, in the hours 
that are left, they can try to buy back, at the local cinema, the 
life they have wasted. 

There was only ever one thing that could make such a system 
work, and that was fear. As long as the man who did not work 
starved, then at least there was the brutal appeal to the instinct 
of self-preservation. Rightly, we have felt that fear was the curse 
of industry, and have sought to remove it. But we have not fully 
realised that fear was also the mainspring of our industrial system, 
and that, when we abolish it, we must necessarily reconstruct the 
whole mechanism. As it is, we have taken away the strongest of 
all incentives—the preservation of a man’s own life—and have put 
nothing in its place but the offer of an ever-increasing number of 
material toys for him to play with. And the toys won’t do, because 
they are not worth what we ask him to spend on them—his life. 

But this does not mean that fear is the only possible incentive. 
Very few people wish to be idle in the sense of doing nothing. 
What they want is happy and satisfying activity, instead of the 
unhappy and unsatisfying activity that they call “work.” There 
is in fact no basic reason why happy and satisfying activity should 
not also be productive. There are plenty of people in the world 
who get more satisfaction out of productive work than out of 
anything else, whether they happen to earn their living by it or not. 
Not only the artist, the author, the farmer and the doctor, but even 
the managing director of the industrial concern, get this satisfaction, 
But nobody has ever thought it necessary to consider the job of 
the average man in these terms. In the old days we offered him 
the incentive of fear. Now we offer him more money with which 
to buy happiness (if he can find it) during his leisure time. What 
we don’t offer him is happiness in his working hours. 

Yet surely there is no other way? If we have on the one hand 
a reasonable demand for a rising standard of life, which means 
productive work, and on the other a demand for more of the happy 
activity that we-~call “leisure,” the only solution is to make 
productive work itself the happy activity. An industrial job, in 
the past, has been anything that a human being could be persuaded 
to do, by any combination of threats, bribes and external pressures. 
The future of industry in civilised communities may well depend 
upon making it the first essential of any job that it shall be some- 
thing which a normal human being might wish to do for its own 
sake. 

To achieve this would, of course, demand a revolution in industrial 
technique and organisation. But what is far more important, and 
probably more difficult to bring about, is the revolution in our 
concept of what work is and what it should be. All of us, from 
Conservatives at one end to Communists at the other, have inherited 
from the Industrial Revolution the idea that the primary object of 
work is to produce material things rather than to produce satis- 
faction and happiness. This was the creed of the old-time boss. 
His satisfaction lay in making money, and economic circumstances 
allowed him to exploit other men to give him that satisfaction. But 
though we have got rid of him, we have not got rid of his creed. 
We have merely inherited it, whilst scrapping the circumstances 
that made it workable. All that is wrong with our approach to the 
problem of incentives is that it is about fifty years out of date. In 
a state of full employment, with present-day social services, the 
problem is not “Why does the miner sometimes stay away from 
the pit ?” but “ Why does he go there as often as he does ?” ; not 
“ Why won’t people go into the mills ? ” but “ Why should they ? ”. 
Until we can offer some better reason than an extra pound a week, 
or the vague threat of a “lower standard of life” at some time in 
the future, we shall not get the willing effort that comes only with 
satisfying activity, and which alone can solve our problems. 
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MIDLANDS SPEEDWAY 


By A. V. DAVIS 

“One. Two. Three. Four. Let us hear the Brandon roar. 

Bee. Ee. Ee. Ess. ... Bees!” 

LL the accents of the Midlands can be heard on Saturday 

nights at Brandon Speedway—the rising lilt of Birmingham, 
the flat dull tones of Rugby, the telescopic diction of Bedworth, the 
catch-in-the-throat of Nuneaton. It is a young crowd, pale-faced 
but hardy, flamboyant yet unkempt. During the week these people 
work amid the din of turbines and diesels, the hum of lathes in 
tool-making shops, the clamour of machinery in the coach-building 
factories. In their leisure hours they demand thrills, noise and still 
more noise. The sound of racing engines is music to their ears ; 
the reek of methanyl is perfume in their nostrils. Nearly five 
thousand of them belong to Speedway Supporters’ Clubs, with the 
right to wear a gilt “Bee” membership badge, the symbol of the 
Brandon riders. 

Dead on the minute of seven-thirty the show begins. As the 
loudspeakers blare out The Entry of the Gladiators, a sigh of 
anticipation goes up. From the pits entrance a brisk platoon 
marches in formation to the front of the five-and-sixpenny grand- 
stand, the men who rake the cinders between races clad in spotless 
white overalls, the stooges who wheel out the motor-cycles in 
whimsical yellow-striped trousers and coloured berets. Tonight, as 
protection against the slight drizzle, all are wearing yellow capes. 
They click to attention for God Save the King. The Union Jack 
hangs limp on its pole. They part into two companies and file 
round to their positions. “Give the boys a little encouragement,” 
urges the mellow voice of the announcer, and a yellow jeep carrying 
the team of riders drives slowly round the track. A small child 
dressed as a cyclist is standing up, bowing. It is the team’s mascot. 
“Show ’em those programmes,” calls the announcer, and thousands 
of yellow-backed booklets are waved in greeting. 

The four riders in each heat are pushed off for a preliminary 
circuit of the course, their machines having no kick-start ; and they 
draw up at the starting-line holding the engines on the clutch, 
throttles wide open. The green light shows. They’re off! It is 
dangerous. At any moment a man may crash to his death before 
their eyes. At first the cheering is a little thin. The man at the 
microphone needs all his charm and persuasion to get these Mid- 
landers going. They are slow to catch the contagious enthusiasm 
of the sporting crowd, slow to lose their conscious personalities and 
react as a mass to admiration or anger. He has to work like a 
demon to establish the desired good-humoured family atmosphere. 
He recites a birthday rhyme to the manager. He fills in pauses 
after races with gossip about Lionel, Vic, Bob the Flier and Ralph 
the Mighty Atom, until they become almost legendary heroes. Nick- 
names and Christian names, jingles and catch phrases fly out from 
the clustered horns of the speakers, comprehensible only to regular 
patrons. As a variation he shouts, “Wanna be a Bee boy?” and 
the audience snaps back, “ Yes, please!” 


By the third race the audience has warmed up. The rain has 
ceased, capes and women’s umbrellas are put away and the idol 
of the moment is riding, the Young ’Un, aged nineteen. Frenzied 
cheering acclaims his success when the chequered flag goes up and 
he shoots round to win the fourth lap. “Let him have it, ladies 
and gentlemen,” shouts the announcer. “Give him the Brandon 
roar.” And so they give it to him, plus whistles, hurrays, and 
twirls on the rattles. 


And now the officials march off smartly to drink tea from %reen 
cups behind the scenes, and the audience thins out to consume 
cream buns in the meticulously clean refreshment hangar where 
the floor is fragrant with sawdust. The loudspeakers send out 
Arthur Askey’s “Bee” song, and hundreds of adolescent shoulders 
shrug to swing music, as the man changing the gramophone records 
works through a list of “requests.” By the pit rails, the most 
ardent fans shake hands with inarticulate riders, and beg autographs 
for postcards which they have bought at the kiosks for ninepence. 
Girls hover like moths while “Crusty” Pye poses for a photograph 
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against a corrugated iron wall. Boys stare open-mouthed watching 
mechanics tuning up the machines. Everyone is happy. 

And so it continues, with the accustomed repetition and ritual. 
“The Gladiators ” march brings back the officials. The races follow 
the same pattern ; the roaring get-away, the skidding of back wheels, 
the snaking of front wheels, the dragging of metal-tipped left boots. 
The rider who leads in the first lap is, more often than not, the 
winner, the third man moving up into second place. “ When you've 
seen one, you’ve seen the lot,” says a smart city man in a Paisley 
tie. “I don’t know why I come,” says his girl. “But I haven’t 
missed yet, this season.” 

The psychologists who organise the Speedway meetings know 
how to keep the turnstiles clicking. They recognise the lure of colour 
and pageantry. They understand the urge of juveniles to band 
together shouting club slogans and wearing badges and insignia. 
For the older people who appreciate the finer points of track-riding 
they provide skilful cycling in favourable conditions. The scene is 
not without beauty. The purple cinder-track lies in a sweeping oval, 
with two “ straights” and two “bends,” the Rugby bend down by 
the oak trees, near the two-and-threepenny side, the Coventry bend 
at the opposite end by the cheap enclosure from which most of the 
cheering issues. White lines emphasise the rims of curves. Tall 
green standard lamps stretch overhead. The concrete steps on which 
the spectators stand form a shallow amphitheatre. Outside the 
cinders runs a grass track intended for dog-racing. Inside the 
cinders, fresh and vivid, is a broad centre oval of new grass. 
Darkness falls. The electric lights come on, dropping cones of 
brilliance. Now the colours change. The inner ring of grass lies 
dark green in shadow; the outer ring shines almost yellow by 
contrast. The myriad specks that make up the audience are blurred 
into an indigo background, with the white coats of the track regraders 
showing up in sharp contrast. 

When each result is announced, thousands of white programmes 
flutter in the lights, as they are held up for scores to be pencilled in, 
three points for a win, two for second place, one for third. Tonight, 
the “ Bees” are not riding as a team. They are out for themselves 
as individuals, with a silver trophy for the winner. An accident 
occurs. The mob smells blood. Morbid sightseers get their money’s 
worth as Bob, the Coventry captain, is carried off in the jeep on a 
stretcher. A doctor is called. Necks crane forward as the ambulance 
men set to work. For some weeks Bob has been off form and losing 
popularity, and there is little apparent sympathy. It takes years 
of hard work coupled with cunning publicity to make a hero, but 
fame can be lost in a night. 

Again, in the twentieth race, there is a crash. It is the last race, 
a fight to the death. If a certain rider comes in first, he cannot win 
on points should one particular opponent come in second. Any- 
thing may happen. The audience begins to shout as soon as the 
cyclists appear, the men gruff and irritable, the women sick and dry- 
mouthed with excitement. In a flash the cheers change to cries 
of dismay. Two riders have collided, bunching in the first few yards 
—Lionel and the Young ’Un—and the big thrill of the night ends 
in an anti-climax, only two men completing the course. Bewildered, 
the crowd is silent; then supporters begin to voice their chagrin. 
A man from the Nuneaton potteries remarks sourly that it is a good 
thing that young George has crashed. He has been getting 
swelled-headed. 

Once again the announcer shows his mettle. He asks the audience 
to stay behind to see the Mighty Atom and his fiancée presented 
with a canteen of cutlery, a wedding gift from the Coventry Club. 
Loud laughter interrupts the Atom’s bashful speech of thanks, tlie 
Midlands people finding his Northern accent irresistible. More 
presents roll in, an electric iron, a fire, a toaster, all from the 
Brandon “boys.” Everyone enjoys the witticisms and race-track 
marital allusions. The announcer is on the point of inviting the 
entire assembly to the wedding, but thinks better of it. Now comes 
the presentation of the trophy to Vic, with more badinage, and the 
award of the ten-pounder cake inscribed “ Up the Bees” to a young 
woman from Rugby. As a final touch the happy winners ride round 
on the jeep, holding up their prizes, the cake resting on the 
windscreen. Everyone goes home contented, warm with goodwill. 


a2, 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE third report of the Standing Commission on Museums and 
Galleries was published last Saturday. In the last report of 
the Commission, which was issued ten years ago, a programme of 
extension and rebuilding was announced ; these plans were to be 
put into effect immediately and the whole scheme of expansion was 
to be completed by 1947. The war put an end to all these projects ; 
the contents of our museums had to be evacuated and many of the 
buildings sustained damage. More lasting than the assaults of the 
Luftwaffe have proved the encroachments of Government depart- 
ments. It is a shocking thing to learn that the National Portrait 
Gallery of Scotland and a section of the National Maritime Museum 
are still closed to the public owing to the refusal of these depart- 
mental limpets to evacuate the premises in which they squatted 
at the beginning of the war. I should be the last to deny that we 
possess the finest Civil Service in the world or to throw brickbats 
at our bureaucrats, who are modest men and anxious to please. But 
when I hear of Government departments refusing to evacuate public 
or private property in times of peace my cheek glows with revolu- 
tionary fervour ; I long to turn them out by force and burn their 
beastly files upon the pavement. It is certainly unpardonable that 
a Government department should after all these years still remain 
in occupation of museum premises to which the public have both 
the need and the right of access. Nor is it sufficiently realised that 
we in this country, with our heritage of past wealth and culture, 
suffer from a comparative shortage of museum, gallery and exhibi- 
tion premises. It is a sad thought that in London itself there is 
such a dearth of exhibition buildings that when some special exhibi- 
tion is organised we have to crowd it into some corner of an existing 
museum or else hire Burlington House from the Royal Academy. 
In Paris any number of buildings of beauty and variety are available 
in which special exhibitions are continuously held. The lack of 
similar premises in London is a reflection upon our national enter- 
prise and taste. 
* * * * 

Two years ago I described upon this page a visit to an exhibition 
of treaties organised by the Archives Nationales in Paris. The 
French Record Office possesses a superb seventeenth-century mansion 
in the Rue Veille-du-Temple which is known as the Hotel Rohan- 
Strasbourg or the Palais Cardinal. It is a magnificent building 
standing between its own courtyard and the formal garden behind. 
For this special exhibition the Archives Nationales had been able 
to obtain from the galleries and museums of France a number of 
tapestries and pictures illustrative of diplomatic occasions. In the 
vestibule, at the foot of the vide staircase, stood Jean Warin’s bust 
of Louis XIII. The walls of the staircase were hung with Gobelins, 
representing the reception of a Turkish Embassy in the Tuileries 
gardens and the renewal of the Franco-Swiss alliance of 1663. In 
the several rooms in which the various treaties were displayed hung 
pictures of international conferences, including a remarkable painting 
of the Congress of Rastadt and another of the Congress of Munster. 
Fine pieces of furniture were shown in the several rooms, in particular 
the vast régence writing-table which had been used by French 
Foreign Secretaries from the days of Vergennes. It was seated at 
this table that Talleyrand received his visitors and that Clemenceau 
presided over the Council of Five in Paris. Many diplomatic relics 
were displayed in the rooms and among them the little black brief- 
case in which Talleyrand kept his papers. The sunlight played 
upon the Aubusson carpets and upon the trees of the garden outside. 
It was a delight to linger in those lovely rooms and to admire the 
taste and luxury with which the exhibition had been installed. 

* + * * 

Last week I visited a similar exhibition of treaties now being 
held at the Public Record Office in London. The contrast was 
astonishing. ‘There is no reason to suppose that the officials of the 
Public Record Office are in any way less cultured than their 
colleagues of the Archives Nationales. Nobody who has _ had 
experience of the courtesy which they extend to British and foreign 
research students can question either their scholarship or the kind- 


ness with which they execute their functions. Nor should I say that 
the treaties as displayed were less interesting, or less well exhibited, 
than those which I had examined two years ago at the Palais Cardinal. 
Yet compared to the lavish saloons and corridors of the Archives 
Nationales, the “ new Exhibition Room” of the Public Record Office 
(I am quoting Mr. Hilary Jenkinson’s own euphemistic phrase) js 
no more than an ungainly hutch. The exterior of the Public Record 
Office in Chancery Lane is a quite harmless example of Collegiate 
Gothic ; the interior is a lamentable sample of Office of Works 188, 
The chipped tessellated pavements, the sanitary tile work, the 
frosted glass windows, the rude iron water pipes, the brass hat racks 
are typical of the late Victorian Government office. A bare electric 
bulb casts a grim but discerning light upon the ugliness around, 
The Museum of the Record Office is a high baronial hall illuminated 
by armorial windows of dastardly design; the “new Exhibition 
room” is a slim and tidy monster, far too high for its width. It 
is in this rectangle that the treaties are displayed. But in place of 
the tapestries and pictures, the carpets and the chandeliers of the 
Palais Cardinal, there are the austere walls, the echoing pavements, 
of a British Government department. It is not merely that we do 
not possess the sumptuous premises in which the French can display 
their treasures ; it is also that our national museums do not lend 
things to each other, that we have no rich repository to compare 
to the Garde Meuble. And our exhibitions thereby are rendered too 
self-contained, too specialised and cold. 


+ * * « 


Some of the treaties now exhibited are of great interest ; a few 
even are of considerable beauty. We have the treaty with Portugal 
signed in 1386 with its curious notarial attestation ; that assuredly 
was one of the most durable treaties ever signed by the hand of 
man. We have the lovely velium ratification of the treaty of 1630, 
written in a fair italic script and signed by Philip 1V. We have 
the marriage contract of Caroline of Brunswick and the Prince of 
Wales, a most unhappy document. We have the Final Act of the 
Congress of Vienna as signed by Metternich and Taileyrand. We 
have a beautiful but rude letter from the Emperor of China to the 
Prince Regent complaining that Lord Amherst had refused to subject 
himself to the ceremony of the kowtow. We have the Articles of 
the Peace of Vereeniging signed by Botha and Kitchener of Khar- 
toum. And we have all manner of seals and ribbons, of skippets 
and armorial bindings. Some of these treaties have endured for 
centuries ; others were discarded a few years only after they were 
signed. Some of them reflect transactions which were not to our 
credit ; others, such as the Peace of Vereeniging, are memorials to 
our wisdom and magnanimity. It is strange to stand in that small 
cubby-hole, the “new Exhibition room,” and to see around one 
the vestiges of so much effort, of so many fruitful negotiations. And 
to reflect that over there in the Palais de Chaillot the representatives 
of the Great Powers are hurling insults into the microphone, dis- 
regarding each others’ questions, and reducing diplomacy to the level 
of the hustings. Assuredly we have not progressed since the days 
when skippets were made of gold or silver and the great seals dangled 
from threads of silken brocade. 

* x ~* 


I trust that my remarks about the Public Record Office will not 
be taken as any reflection upon the exhibition itself or upon the 
skill and knowledge with which the officials have arranged the 
treattes and compiled the informative catalogue. It is not their fault 
that they are not provided with a Paiais Cardinal: it is not their 
fault that the French can display their treasures against seventeenth- 
century panelling and tapestries, whereas all we have are sanitary 
tiles ; it is not their fault that the heavy feet of the office keepers 
should not be muffled by Aubusson carpets but should be rendered 
resonant by composite pavements. But it is the fault of the British 
public that they should be indifferent to the setting of their exhibi- 
tions ; and that they should not realise that the great treasures 
which we have inherited could be better displayed and better housed. 
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THE THEATRE 


Lute Song. By Sidney Howard and Will Irwin, (Winter Garden.) 


THE programme does not state either where or when (or for that 
matter why) the action of this musical play takes place; nor does 
it give us more than the basis for a bold but disinterested conjecture 
as 10 which of its nineteen scenes we are supposed to be witnessing 
at any given moment. It contains, however, sufficient internal 
evidence to warn us, before the curtain rises, that the setting is 
Chinese ; and after it has risen we have no difficulty in identifying 
the period as belonging to the Ham Dynasty, whose contribution to 
Occidental histrionics has been so outstanding that it is high time 
someone wrote in a part for it in Oriental history. 

The pattern—the willow-pattern, you might say—of human 
behaviour in this version of Old Cathay holds few surprises for the 
seasoned theatre-goer. Every sentence attempts a feat of etymological 
haute école, but without, alas! achieving the felicity in this medium 
of Mr. Ernest Bramah. Fans snap, gongs boom, the Imperial will 
once more seeks unavailingly to override the biddings of the human 
heart, and once more we find ourselves wondering at a minor 
theatrical mystery. Why is it that if supers are required to portray 
Vikings or Zulus or the Pretorian Guard they are invariably very 
small men, whereas if they are cast as Chinese they all seem to be 
about six feet tall, with large, aquiline noses ? 

The curious thing about the flummery at the Winter Garden is 
that it is not nearly as bad as you think it is going to be. The 
symmetrical pageantry is managed with great conviction, the pinch- 
beck rotundities are delivered with lapidary firmness, the orchestra 
leaps into every breach before we are aware of it, and the result is 
a reasonably persuasive evening’s entertainment. Mr. Yul Brynner 
and Miss Dolly Haas are the hero and heroine, and on the whole 
they manage very well. One comes away reflecting that the piece 
might have been written at almost any time during the last fifty 
years ; but its air of timelessness will hardly, I am afraid, prevent 
its life from being ephemeral. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“The Foxes of Harrow.” (New Gallery and Tivoli.) ——‘“ Woman 
Hater.” (Odeon, Marble Arch.)———-“ The Secret Life of Walter 
Mitty.” (Prince of Wales.) “ Rigoletto.”’ (Rialto.) 

Most of us at one time or another desire to be different from what 

we are, but it is only in the dramatic world that this whim is 

pandered to without argument, Attors should, of course, be 
supremely versatile, ranging from tragedy to comedy with consum- 
mate ease, but in point of fact there are only about a dozen of them 
in the world who are capable of convincingly submerging their 
egos in the parts assigned them. Mr. Rex Harrison is a fine comedian 
and Mr. Stewart Granger a fairly fine romantic, but, though one 
can sympathise with their wish to widen our view of them, the 
fact remains that they aré not fashioned, either physically or tempera- 
mentally, to change places. In The Foxes of Harrow Mt. Harrison 
has, it is true, to take the réle of a cad which, had he been permitted 
to treat it in a spirit of levity, he would have encompassed with 
insolent ease ; but here he is asked to be caddish commandingly, 
to be strong and masterful and bitter and brutal and, worst of all, 
misunderstood. Miss Maureen O’Hara must feel the exciting 
wickedness of him enticing her against her will into his life. She 
must watch him cruelly drive their crippled son to do manly deeds ; 
she must see him crash out into a thunderstorm beating his breast 
in sorrow, and flaunt his mistress in the streets of New Orleans. 

Now, had Mr. Granger been there brooding darkly o’er the scene 

and smacking his riding boots menacingly with a crop, one could 

have believed, but Mr. Harrison’s strength, as everybody knows, lies 
in his weakness, Weak and witty is what he should be, with varia- 
tions if needs be, but always on the same theme. 


* * * 7 


Neither does Mr. Granger embrace comedy with any facility. 
Woman Hater is an amusing film with some sparkling lines which 
I would venture to trace to Mr. Nicholas Phipps’s pen, but its hero, 
a peer who invites a film actress to stay in order to prove that her 
expressed desire to be alone is a publicity stunt, should not have 
been Mr. Granger. Doubtless his thousands of fans will enjoy 
seeing him tripping up and falling down, getting comically drunk 
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and half drowned, but to my mind the spirit is not there. The 
flesh is willing, the props are excellent, the script is crisp as corn- 
flakes, but Mr. Granger is not a funny man. Had Mr. Harrison 
been around, things would have been different. Mr. Ronald Squire 
makes a dear, impossible butler and Miss Mary Jerrold an enchanting 
dowager, but Mile. Edwige Feuillére (to be pronounced, the adver- 
tisements helpfully inform us, Edweeg Fur-yer) is just a little too 
French. She is charming to look at, but it is almost impossible to 
distinguish a word she says. 
* * * * 


Mr. Danny Kaye is always Mr. Danny Kaye, and he, I believe, 
is capable de tout. I am sure that when he grows tired of comedy 
and turns to Hamlet the velvet and the verse will well become him. 
The Secret Life of Walter Mitty is a short story by James Thurber 
relating how a man, while pursuing his everyday affairs, dreams he 
is a knight sans peur et sans reproche. In the film these dreams are 
strung like precious pearls on a thin thread of background story, 
and though Mr. Kaye dreams them to perfection—his R.A.F. pilot 
is a triumph of understatement and his surgeon who mends the 
anaesthetising machine with a fountain pen, 4 poem—the general 
feeling is one of disappointment. 

* * * * 


It was a bold but, as it turns out, a dreadful idea to make Rigoletto 
into a film. It would be presumptuous of me to do more than salute 
this courageous effort, for half way through I was literally blown 
out of the theatre by Signor Tito Gobbi whose lovely voice 
has been canned, it appears, in a gong. Signorina Govoni’s has 
merely been tinned in a tin. It is possible, of course, that I am 
mistaken, and that owing to present conditions in Italy it was found 
necessary to make this film in a swimming-bath. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


On Sunday afternoon a chamber-music ensemble drawn from the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, and including the Barylli String 
Quartet, packed His Majesty’s Theatre for a programme consisting 
of two of the most justly famous and favourite works in the 
chamber-music repertory. Beethoven’s Septet is an early work, and 
Schubert’s Octet, though written at much the same age, came at 
the end of the composer’s life For one reason or another, Schubert 
at twenty-seven had greater emotional depth and a far more personal 
and mature style than Beethoven at thirty ; and although Schubert 
was almost certainly influenced by the Septet—in matters of form 
and general lay-out—his is the greater work. 

The Septet has the brightness and spontaneous energy of natural, 
untragical youth typical of Beethoven before deafness and unhappi- 
ness had dammed and frustrated his long:ngs for personal happiness, 
and imparted to his music that explosively emotional character 
typical of the works of his so-called “second manner.” The slow 
movement is still a song rather than hymn, and almost the only 
tragical note of the work is in the beautiful fourth variation of the 
third movement, where the horn’s melody stands out as a kind of 
nocturnal march above the pizzicato basses and the staccato semi- 
quaver triplets in the upper strings. Beethoven’s theme and varia- 
tions are wholly superior to those of Schubert, whose fourth move- 
ment is weak, with its ordinary little tune and purely ornamental 
variations. 

It is extraordinary how the addition of a single violin makes the 
Octet sound like a chamber orchestra complete, whereas the Septet— 
without the full harmony of the strings—always sounds a chamber 
combination ” and no more. On the whole, the Octet is a happy, 
extrovert work, and this makes the lyricism of the slow movement 
and, above all, the cri de coeur with which the last movement opens, 
all the more affecting. Haunting—a cliché of Schubertian criticism— 
is the only word to describe the desolation of those opening bars, 
echoing the minuet of the A minor string quartet and the song 
whose words provide an unmistakable clue to the feelings which 
Schubert was expressing in each case—“ Schéne welt, wo bist du?”. 

The performance of both the Septet and Octet was very nearly 
perfect (the horn-player was twice caught by the two-octave leap 
in the first movement of the Octet) and provided some interesting 
reflections for our own chamber-music players. Balance between 
wind and strings and correct “ chording” in homophonic passages 


“ 











are the chief problems of both works, and the Viennese players 
seemed to achieve these by the extreme delicacy and restraint of 
their dynamics. Even in fortissimo passages and climaxes generally, 
the volume of tone was kept well beneath the maximum, and all 
orchestral effects were avoided even in the Octet. Occasionally this 
discretion prevented a solo passage from standing out as it should— 
especially in the case of the ‘cello, who was seated well under the 
deadening velvet curtain of the stage—but as a general rule it ensured 
that cleanness of diction, neat dovetailing of phrases and buoyancy 
of tone which are the essence of first-class chamber music. 
* * * 7 


Smetana’s The Kiss, at Hammersmith, coincided with Covent 
Garden’s new La Bohéme, and in gratitude to the Carl Rosa Company 
for putting on an unfamiliar opera I missed what was by all accounts 
a rewarding evening’s entertainment. The Kiss suffers from a 
tedious libretto, but it contains some attractive music (including a 
smugglers’ scene in the mountains opening Act 2, as it opens Act 3 
of Carmen, written the year before—a strange coincidence) and a 
pretty lullaby in Act 1. If one did not know The Bartered Bride, 
one would enjoy The Kiss more; but folk-operas are not as a 
genre successful enough for any but the very best of them to hold 
the stage. The singers were badly handicapped by orchestral play- 
ing, which was indeed “not up to metropolitan standards” in the 
now accepted phrase. MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 


Cert RIcHARDS is showing recent oils and drawings at the Redfern, 
many of them studies for the “ Rape of the Sabines.” Or perhaps 
one should call them variations upon a theme, for they do not 
form a steady progression towards a preconceived goal, but rather 
Suggest exercises in differing modes—now a rococo realism, now 
a semi-abstraction derived chiefly from Picasso. These latter empha- 
sise the difficulty of inventing new forms. Mr. Richards is more than 
a@ competent artist ; he has abounding energy and excellent draughts- 
manship, his colour is pleasant and his distortions frequently com- 
pelling. Yet, somehow, things never seem to fall quite into place 
to produce that major, completely original statement which will 





British Jet Engine Development 





HILE progress is being made with propulsive ducts and 
rockets, mainly for missiles, the gas turbine offers the most promising development 
in aircraft propulsion for the next few years. Its far-reaching possibilities, and the 
energy with which they will be exploited in the intgrests of military preparedness 
«2 well as for air transport, mean that these will be critical years in aviation. 


The degree of reliability which British jet engines have 
already attained may be judged by the results of a coo-hour test, more severe than 
anything to which aero-engines have been subjected hitherto, which a de Havilland 
Goblin completed recently. In a seven-weeks’ ordeal the engine was operated as 
it might be in a fighter aircraft in extreme battle conditions, making a dozen 
65-minute flights a day at the full performance demanded for combat with enc my 
bombers, with only ten-minute intervals and scarc ely any attention throughout. 
At the end it was giving the same output as a new engine and the cost of components 
to rebuild it to new standards was less than ten per cent. of the cost of a new 
engine. It was stated by the authorities that the amount of maintenance work 


expended was a very small fraction of the average required by comparable piston 


engines. 

Although the de Havilland company was the first established 
British aero-engine manufacturer to enter the field of gas turbines—following up 
the remarkable pioneering work of Frank Whittle—it did not give serious th« ught 
to the subject until early 1941, barely eight years ago. Now the Goblin is the 
standard fighter engine of six air forces, four of them in western Eurc pe, in the 


defence pattern of which it plays a vitally responsible role. The larger Ghost 
engine has been approved for public passenger services—the first turbine to receive 
this British hall-mark of reliability. 


HAVILLAND 
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announce his final control over the influences that have moulded his 
vision. The temperament that one senses perhaps needs to be 
canalised and focused more steadily. I feel that his gifts—and they 
are great—are being dispersed in some strange way that prohibits 
him from showing his full stature. Also at the Redfern is some sweet 
neo-impressionism, not always pushed to a conclusion, by Antony 
Bridge. 
* * * * 

The rest of the current lucky dip contains something for every- 
body. The Mayor Gallery has some fine things by French and 
English painters—a pleasant and rewarding show this. The London 
Gallery offers some rather turgid oils and some rather sprightly 
drawings by the Polish artist Aleksander Zyw, whose robust ex- 
pressionism is probably still developing. Downstairs there are a 
series of nervous, miasmic, compulsive dreams by Austen Cooper, 
known before the war as a poster-designer, and now busy making 
bricks without any of the straw we normally expect. Elsewhere, 
for those who know what they like and like what they know, estab- 
lished figures abound. At Messrs. Roland, Browse and Delbanco 
there are drawings from the past twenty years by Henry Moore; 
at the Arts Council’s gallery in St. James’s Square, water-colours, 
engravings and industrial design by Eric Ravilious. This is a smaller 
version of the Brighton exhibition, and provides an_ excellent 
summary of Ravilious’s so very English talent. Less poetic than 
Nash, without Bawden’s sardonic whimsicality, he nevertheless grew 
steadily in power as a painter until his death. His self-discipline, 
his craftsmanship and his decorative sense are seen to their best 
advantage, however, in his wood-engravings and such things as his 
transfer designs for pottery and china. (A novelty for most people 
will be the table and chairs designed by him.) It is here, I think, 
that he might have made his major contribution, had the plane only 
returned from its reconnaissance flight in 1942. The Arts Council, 
incidentally, seem to have rung the bell with their extended hours of 
opening (Tuesday and Thursday, 10-8 ; other days, except Sunday, 
10-6). When I looked in on Saturday afternoon the gallery was 
humming with visitors. Others, please note. 

* * - * 


Ravilious’s name was closely linked with the Royal College of 
Art, and the particular tradition which he represented is the happiest 
aspect of the exhibition being held at Burlington House by the 
Associates of the College. This is an uneven show, atrociously 
hung. Le Bas, Laurence Scarfe, Ursula McCannell, Bateson Mason 
and Barbara Jones enliven it in their various manners. John Newton, 
who contributes some good Sickertian oils, is also to be seen at the 
Adams Gallery, where he leads nine other sober young painters. 

* * . * 


Finally, two galleries combine to present the most varied collection 
of “Sunday painters” London has seen for a long time. — The 
Hanover Gallery has assembled its primitives from seven different 
countries. The most delightful are perhaps the Lion of Iran by a 
Beirut restaurant proprietor, and the pictures from Haiti. Besides 
Peyronnet, Bombois and Vivin, our own Sunday painters have an 
unprofessional look. Much the best, of course, was Alfred Wallis, 
the ex-fisherman of St. Ives, who was discovered by Kit Wood and 
Ben Nicholson twenty years ago. Wallis died in complete poverty, 
with none of the réclame of his French equivalents. His was an 
untutored sensibility of real validity, however, as the best of the 
many tiny pictures at the St. George’s Gallery show. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 


QUESTIONS OF THE HOUR 


ONcE again in dark array 
Mount the forces of the night, 
Once again the mobs obey. 


Simple man still blindly led 
To the cockpit of the hour, 
Can he still be comforted? 


Power is nothing, man is all, 
Though they arm him for the kill 
Can he still resolve the call? 


In each heart defeating fear 
Synthesis of hope and will, 
Runs the golden stream still clear? 
G. R. J. Harris. 
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LETTERS TO 


“ THE CHURCHILLIAN EPIC” 


Sir, —In his letter in The Spectator of October 15th, Mr. Ackland makes a 
point of so great importance in relation to the guidance and enlighten- 
ment of our further opinion as regards the responsibility for “ policy ” 
as between the Government on the one hand, aud the people, intellectuals 
or others, on the other, that it may be opportune, particularly in view 
of the revived discussion about the Munich settlement, and the posi- 
tion in which we find ourselves today, to recall once again Lord Grey of 
Falloden’s pronouncement on the subject of the position occupied, in fact, 
by the British Foreign Secretary jin relation to our foreign policy. Address- 
ing the then Foreign Secretary, Mr. Arthur Henderson, Lord Grey said: 
“The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs must always have 
three advantages peculiar to himself. First of all he has access to 
the reports from our own representatives abroad, and then he has 
confidential information about the policy and intentions of other 
Governments conveyed to him partly through reports of our repre- 
sentatives abroad of what has been said to them, and partly from 
the reports of foreign Ambassadors and Ministers here. He is the 
most important person who shapes the policy of this country and who 
alone can know from the point of view of British policy the different 
values which can be attached to different foreign questions.” 
As regards Mr. Ackland’s unqualified condemnation of Lord Baldwin 
I have a serious reservation to make, since I think that condemnation 
calculated to be grievously misleading. It is my considered view, 
which I expressed in a letter to The Times on the occasion of Lord 
Baldwin’s death, that he, like many another of our statesmen in the 
period between the two wars, in the unhappy decade preceding 1939 in 
particular, was to a very large extent a victim of the confusion which 
came about in our central machinery of government in Whitehall, 
resulting from the faulty reform of 1919, establishing the Head of the 
Civil Service system. It is an unchallengeable fact that, operating in 
such a way as to paralyse the organisation of the Foreign Office, the 
system contrived to dislocate the navigating controls of the British ship 
of State at a most critical juncture in our history, and accordingly must 
be held, in major degree, responsible for that succession of tactical 
blunders and miscalculations—it is here that the contention of Mr. 
Ackland is so much to the point—in our diplomacy from 1931 onwards, 
which led first to the disasters of Abyssinia, the Rhineland, Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, Munich, and finally to the catastrophe of 1939. The 
point of the operation of the Head of the Civil Service system, so far 
as Ministers and the Foreign Office were concerned, has been brilliantly 
brought out in Colonel the Hon. Arthur Murray’s Reflections on some 
aspects of British Foreign Policy between the Two World Wars, published 
by Oliver and Boyd some two years ago. I repeat that Mr. Ackland has 
made a most important point as regards the responsibility for “ policy ” 
of the people of this country, and of our Empire, a point which I hope 
may receive the attention which it merits, not only as regards past 
responsibilities for policy, past responsibilities for blunders, but as 
regards future responsibilities as well—lI am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
WALFORD SELBY. 
Forest Garden, Burley, Hants. 


THE TRAITOROUS CLERKS 


Sir,—In his article, The Churchillian Epic, in your issue of October 8th, 
Mr. L. S. Amery comments on Mr, Churchill’s indictment of Mr. Baldwin 
and Mr. Neville Chamberlain, and remarks: “The final verdict of 
history may well be far less severe on the democratic leaders who failed 
to stand up against the prevalent illusions of their day than on the intel- 
It was the wishful trahison des 
clercs, and the inherent weakness and shortsightedness of democracy, 
rather than well-meaning Baldwin and peace-loving Chamberlain, that 
brought us to the verge of destruction.” Will you allow me, as one who 
tought international relations in British universities, and outside their 
walls, during the greater part of the inter-war period, to enter an 
emphatic protest against this attempt to shift the blame for our downfall 
from the nation’s political leaders on to the shoulders of an anonymous 
and defenceless section of our community? 

That the British people, in its experience of world affairs, indulged in 
illusions is true enough. But to say that it was the “clerks” rather than 
the politicians who encouraged them in this wishful thinking is, I think, 
demonstrably untrue. Let Mr. Amery be more specific. There were no 
doubt some “ intellectuals ” who, like so many politicians, followed the 
popular fashion, but, judging from my own experience, there were far 
more who did not. Moreover, those of us who went out to address 
members of the general public. whether our audience consisted of bank 
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clerks or schoolmasters or working men and women or students of 
theology, and whether or not we had with us a map of Europe to drive 
home our realistic points, found little difficulty in pushing our way 
through the cotton-wool of sentimentalism and in arousing discussion 
on a common-sense level. 

Why then did we not exert more influence over our fellow-countrymen? 
For a very simple reason. The politicians failed to supply us with the 
tools of popular enlightenment, with the up-to-date facts which would 
have provided our arguments with a cutting-edge. As historians or 
political scientists—indeed, as educated men and women—we could see 
and describe the general direction of events. But the details of a given 
situation were withheld from us, and revealed only to the small band 
of those whom Mr. Amery now characterises as traitors. I can recall 
occasion after occasion during the ‘thirties when I discussed the inter- 
national situation with academic colleagues and other friends. We felt 
profoundly uneasy; but we did not decide to go out into the street 
and collect a crowd. Why not? Because we had not the ammunition. 
And because, loyal to our own standards, we could not bring ourselves 
to believe that what Mr. Baldwin told the House of Commons about air 
armaments was not true or that what Mr. Chamberlain believed about 
Hitler’s consultative pledge was just plain foolishness. 

The fact is that Mr. Baldwin, by putting party before country, and 
Mr. Chamberlain, by his ignorance and ineptitude, deranged the canons 
by which serious Englishmen had been long accustomed to frame their 
political judgements. A hundred years hence readers of Mr. Churchill’s 
record will rise from it with the sense that the story would be incredible 
if he himself had not vouched for it. How could we intellectuals, with 
our customary ideas about the responsibilities of British statesmanship, 
be expected to believe, or even to suspect, that during these crucial years 
our leaders were actuated by motives and embarking on courses of action 
such as now stand revealed to the world ? 

As I am writing from the United States, let me add that, on this side 
of the water, the name of Churchill, raised high above party, commands 
the enthusiastic admiration, even the veneration, of the vast majority of 
Americans, and that American intellectuals, in particular, are proud 
that he should have crowned his labours as a statesman by joining their 
ranks as a historian.—Yours, &c., ALFRED ZIMMERN. 

30 Farmington Avenue, Hartford 5, Connecticut. 


A LIBERAL’S POINT OF VIEW 


” $ir,—The last time I appeared on a political platform, I appeared as 


chairman of the South St. Pancras Liberal Association, thirty-five years 
ago unless I mistake. I am a Liberal still ; but should I be asked at the 
next election to appear on a Conservative platform, I should not refuse. 
I should appear as a Liberal, and I should make my position clear; I 
should explain that, in my opinion, it is the duty of all thoughtful men 
and women, be they Liberal, Conservative or, for that matter, Labour, 
to do what they can to change the Government; I should add that I 
do not see how that can be done, in existing circumstances, under the 
present, unfair, electoral system, except by voting Conservative. 

The Government must be changed if we are to stand a chance of 
averting disaster. “ Disaster,” I know, is a word freely used by politicians 
and publicists who rarely trouble to explain what they mean by it. May 
I explain what I mean? We are spending more than we earn; that is 
agreed. The gap between spending and earning is bridged by American 
charity. American charity will come to an end. What, if things go on as 
they are, if our domestic policy remains unchanged, happens then? An 
equal, or probably a greater, number of people—the inhabitants of this 
island—will have less to consume ; there will be less food, less tobacco, 
less paper, fewer clothes, fewer films for everyone. The standard of 
living will fall There wili be less raw material; consequently there will 
be unemployment. Also, since there will be even fewer goods pursued 
by an equal quantity of paper money—the Government opposes 
stringent deflation—the value of money will fall, and the British man 
or woman, be he or she wage earner, pensioner, stock or savings- 
certificate holder, may wake up any morning to find that his or her 
pound-note will not buy a box of matches. 

That is what I call “disaster.” On the final consequences I nee 
not speculate. Only I will point out that disaster of this sort can 
easily lead to civil war or something like it. When townspeople are 
hungry because they have no money or because the money in their 
pockets will not buy food, they may collect in bands and go out to the 
country to seize what eatables they can find. The countrymen may 
resist. That, it seems to me, is as like civil war as makes no difference. 

How might disaster be averted? By reducing expenditure and en- 
couraging production How can expenditure be reduced? By cutting 
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subsidies, by stopping temporarily all public works, by decreasing the 
number of civil servants and curbing the extravagance of those that 
remain. How can production be increased? By offering producers the 
only proved incentives—profit and liberty. You can induce a man to 
produce more by allowing him to take and keep as much as he can earn, 
and by giving him liberty to enjoy as he pleases the fruits of his labour— 
to buy uncommon luxuries, to own his own house, to travel, to found a 
family, to make himself what he is pleased to consider better than his 
neighbours. The more intelligent members of the Government know 
all this. The less intelligent cannot follow the argument. (And it must 
be confessed that an additional reason for getting rid of the present 
administration is that it contains an unreasonably high proportion of people 
who are not intelligent.) But, clever or stupid, Ministers cannot do 
what some of them know ought to be done because they are bound by 
dogma. To reduce expenditure and encourage production in the only 
ways that are likely to be effective is contrary to Socialist doctrine. And 
the men and women who govern us are doctrinaire Socialists, not only 
before they are citizens, but, it would seem, before they are human 
beings. 

That is why thoughtful men and women, irrespective of party, must 
try to turn the Government out. But, since I began as a Liberal, 
may I as a Liberal end with a word of party politics. If at the next 
election we vote for Conservatives, as I think we should, is it too much 
to hope that the Conservatives, if they come into power, will devise 
some electoral scheme under which Liberal opinion shall be fairly 
represented?—Yours faithfully, CLIVE BELL. 

Charleston, Firle, Lewes, Sussex. 


THE FUTURE OF SOCIALISM 


S1r,—Mr. Francis Williams is ungenerous. I read The Triple Chailenge 
with appreciation and a good deal of care, including the chapters he 
refers to, but I did not find in them, except by implication, the statement 
that he now makes, which, summarised, is that the State Socialist Govern- 
ment has been living on capital ever since it came into power, and that 
nationalisation (which on pre-war values shows a continuous loss), 
increases of wages, subsidies (including those on food) and the higher 
cost of living are all provided out of the rapidly diminishing savings of 
our people in past generations. It is a terrible indictment. Does he 
know of any responsible Socialist Minister who has publicly confirmed 
this? If so, when and where? 
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While man multiplies his race by automatic hydraulic depth control 


20,000,000 people a year, mass starv- of implements carried by tractor. 
ation and world strife are constant Its versatility and manoeuvrability 
threats unless enough food is pro- enable farmers to produce more 
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The “Ferguson System” of complete * Every week, for Harry Ferguson 
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objective. It gives more traction Standard Motor Co. Ltd., and more 
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He quarrels with my reference to “real wages,” but my Meaning js 
obvious enough. “Real wages” have increased to the wage earner 
by 10 per cent., but the cost of living to all other citizens (a majority of 
the population) has increased by 70 per cent. That statement should be 
easily understood, whether or not Mr. Williams accepts it. I am not 
concerned to defend the statements of Mr. Churchill or Lord Woolton, or 
past Conservative Governments. I am not a Conservative; but I am 
anxious that all of our citizens should realise the road that we are 
travelling and understand that except for American aid, which is of course 
temporary, we should be facing the direst conditions. 

If Mr. Williams is right in the foregoing statement (and I believe he is) 
our future prospects are tragic indeed, but, if we are to accept the con- 
clusions arrived at in The Triple Challenge, his remedy is more of the 
same medicine. It is not an inviting draught! Meanwhile, Mr. 
Williams does not controvert the major points raised in my last letter, 
from which I assume that he accepts them as accurately setting out the 
present situation in this country.—I am, yours faithfully, 

Ancus Watson. 

Sunlight Chambers, 2-4 Bigg Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne 1. 


THE CONSERVATIVE CONFERENCE 


Sir,—I was delighted to read Mr. Francis Boyd’s admirable summing-up 
of the Conservative conference at Llandudno. I attended as a rank-and- 
file delegate for a working-class constituency, and I was hoping that a 
message would be given explaining the future ideals and intenticns of 
the party so that the ordinary man and woman who voted Labour last 
time could really understand that we are not just a class party but that 
we are concerned with the well-being of the nation as a whole. Unfor- 
tunately little was said on this point. 

In common with many other Conservatives my policy is quite straight- 
forward. I stand for full.employment, equal opportunity, basic minimum 
standards, a real partnership in industry, the maintenance of the highest 
standard of living and the dispersal of wealth and power amongst the 
people. I venture to suggest that if Llandudno had emphasised these 
points we should be going a long way to winning the next election. 
The people want to know what we are up to. Anyone inside the party 
knows all right, but above all we need to get it across to the twelve 
millions who voted Left in 1945. Then I am quite sure they would 
start thinking a little differently —Yours faithfully, 

§1 Woodfield Avenue, S.W.16. BERNARD A. SHATTOCK. 
S1R,—Mr. Francis Boyd, in his interesting article on the Conservative 
conference, reports correctly that “a delegate had to remind the con- 
ference that it was Mr. Butler’s Education Act which abolished ‘Part 
III’ authorities, and that County Councils were popularly elected assem- 
blies.” It is, however, only fair to add that the implications of the 
reminder were immediately accepted, and the amendment moved by 
the delegate in question was passed without debate and almost unani- 
mously. This, it seems to me, is evidence of work done, rather than 
remaining to be done, by Mr. Butler’s committee.—Yours faithfully, 

85 New Cavendish Street, W.1. MacGnus WECHSLER. 


CONSCRIPT SERVICE 


Sir,—In The Spectator of October 15th “ Ex-Regular Officer ” describes 
accurately the reasons for lack of interest in sport and education in the 
armed Services today. I believe that in the Air Force there is also a 
Jack of interest im the actual day-to-day running of the 
Service. Generally, it appears to me that there are two main reasons 
for this lack of interest and spirit: (a), the general dispiritedness of the 
nation and (b), the conduct of a large number of the officers and senior 
N.C.O.s. There is little that the Services can do to overcome the first 
difficulty, but I believe that there is a solution to the second. 

I remember that, a few days ago, I was-off-duty one morning (aftes 
being on duty al] night). I watched a sergeant touring the billets 
looking for scroungers. He found several, and after rebuking them in 
picturesque terms he set them to work. He then proceeded to the 
sergeants’ mess (which js easily visible from many parts of the camp) 
and in full view he spent the rest of the morning reading the papers 
and chatting to other N.C.O.s in the mess. During a cold spell about 
a fortnight ago we airmen were told that we could not have fires until 
the middle of October. This was apparently an Air Ministry order, 
and in the face of the potential fuel shortage nobody complained. How- 
ever, the next evening I saw a man in the coal-shed. I asked him what 
he was doing. He said he was getting more coal for the fire in the 
officers’ mess. 

These are not isolated cases, and I am only quoting them to illustrate 
what I believe is at least part of the reason for the bad spirit and lack 
of interest in the Air Force. We all realise that it is fair and just that 
officers and senior N.C.O.s should have some advantages not enjoyed 
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FAMILY 
TRADITION 


It is always pleasant to open 





an account for another member 
of a family whose name has been on our books for 
generations. It is still more pleasant to record that the 
number of such families is considerable. We like to 
think that this tendency to make ‘banking with the West- 
minster’ a family tradition is the outcome of the Bank’s 
constant endeavour to make each customer, however 
small his account, feel that he is a welcome visitor. . . 
You can prove the extent of this welcome for yourself 


by a call at any branch of the Westminster Bank. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 








* FOR AIR-MINDED CHAIRMEN AND DIRECTORS 





Time spent by your staff 
in South America 
is precious, too 


Your people can get there over the week-end 


OCTOBER 22, 


JHEN YOU MAKE a business trip 

to South America, you save 
time by flying. Your salesmen, 
service engineers and other experts 
should also travel by air—to save 
your firm from the costly dis- 
advantage of being without their 
services for months at a time. In 
addition, such prompt and personal 
attention will bring you considerable 
prestige in the highly competitive 
South American markets. 


From London to Flights 


per week Single 
Rio de Janeiro 4 £i7t.4 £308 .3 
Buenos Aires 3 £192.6 £346 .3 
Santiago 2 £208.10 £375.6 


Subject to alteration 
Fast and frequent services also to Natal, 
Sdo Paulo, Montevideo, Lima, Baran- 
quilla and the West Indies. 





Freight by Air 
By sending samples and goods to 
South America by air, you save time 
and ensure delivery in perfect, fac- 
tory-fresh condition. Full details of 
regular Commercial Freight Services 
can be obtained from your shipping 
agent, or from our offices. 





S.0.S.—Spare Parts ! 
Recently, a British tanker developed 
engine trouble at Valparaiso. New 
cylinder heads and other parts were 
urgently required. Within a few 
days, the y spares, weighing 
pearly a ton, had been flown out by 
B.S.A.A. thus saving weeks of costly 
delay. 














Busi a by AX z 
BRITISH SOUTH AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


Reservations and Information, at no extra charge, from travel or freight agents, or from 


British South American Airways Corporati« 
‘ urle Street, London, W.1 (Regent 7232) for freight 


(Regent 4141) for passengers, or 9, Alben 


n, 19, Grafton Street, London, W.1 
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VELOX (illustrated) 6-cyl. 2} litres. Flashing per- 
formance on reasonable fuel consumption. 75 
m.p.h, 25-28 m.p.g. with normal driving. £430, 
plus £120. 3. 11 purchase tax. 


WYVERN 4-cyl. 1} litres. Utmost petrol saving 

with efficient performance all round. 64 m.p.h. 

33-35 m.p.g. with normal driving. £350, plus 

£97 . 19 . 5 purchase tax. 
Both are spacious 4-seaters. Now in production 
but still 75% for export. Full details from your 
local Vauxhall dealer. 


SEE THEM AT STAND No. 162, MOTOR SHOW, OCT. 27 - NOV. 6 
Vauxhall Motors Ltd., Luton, Beds. 
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Atomic Bloodhound 


Work on atomic energy demands almost incredible safety 
measures. So great is the possible danger that brushes, mops and 
even dust in atomic plant are examined for “ straying ” radio- 
activity. This checking is done by a hyper-sensitive instrument 
called the Geiger Counter. The rare gas Argon, produced by 
The British Oxygen Company Ltd. is indispensable in the 
manufacture of the Geiger Counter. Abreast of the latest 
scientific developments, The B.O.C. have an unparalleled 
industrial experience. Perhaps this experience can 
help you with your particular problem. Why not 
drop The B.O.C. a line ? 


SCIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN CO LTD 


LONDON AND BRANCHES 





No. 6 
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by other ranks, but feel they should use them sparingly and with dis- 
cretion. I believe that if the officers and senior N.C.O.s set a good 
example we should all be agreeably surprised at the response. I am 
convinced that there would be a considerable increase in interest and 
a better spirit among the other ranks.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


CONSCRIPT AIRMAN. 


THE CASE OF MR. SYLVESTER 


Sir,—With regard to your editorial The Case of Mr. Sylvester, published 
in your issue of October 15th, may I be permitted to point out the 
following facts: The Defence Regulations (1939/45) enacted by the late 
Mandatory Government, which were still in power on the 15th May, 
1948, and which were not abolished in Jerusalem till a few days ago, decree 
that no public ner private body may hold a transmitter and use it for 
broadcasting purposes, except with written authority by the Military 
Commander. Under these regulations, Yehudith Cohen, who was found 
guilty of illegal broadcasting by a Military Court in 1945, was sentenced 
to seven years’ imprisonment! But may I be permitted to shed some 
light on Mr. Sylvester’s wireless transmissions? It is true, admitted 
by the accused himself, that he kept in touch with some Englishmen by 
means of his radio transmitter. As those Englishmen were at that time 
residing outside Israeli controlled areas, the transmissions were, in 
effect, to enemy territory in time of war. Mr. Sylvester pleaded that 
his actions were committed in “good faith,” but may I ask what 
penalty an Englishman would have incurred if he had got in touch, by 
wireless transmitter, with another group of Englishmen, residing in 
enemy territory? I am confident that he would have incurred the death 
penalty.—Yours faithfully, A. ROSEN. 


17 Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 


YEATS AND OTHERS 


Sir,—In Mr. St. John Ervine’s otherwise admirable letter in The 
Spectator of October Ist, when talking of English poets, he says: “ And 
—yes—Kipling? ” Surely Kipling has been. deprecated and patronised 
enough? We all know how often he banged the tin can, but at least 
he banged it with gusto; and when he sounded the trumpet, it had a 
tune. Better, I dare believe, than discords on the harmonium, or 
strange noises with a circular saw or automatic drill, tvhich, alas, 
masquerade so often as poetry today.—Yours faithfully, 
Mallorca. GEOFFREY HOLDSWORTH. 


DOCTORS’ CARS 


Sir,—I wonder how on earth a body of men and women as large as the 
medical profession could agree to the financial terms laid down under the 
National Service Health Act. Since these hide-bound rules and terms 
of service were fixed, prices have gone up by many leaps and bounds. 
Are doctors who depend upon their income from their work to pay for 
cars to expect enough from the mileage allowance to pay for a new car 
every 50,000 miles or every four years—that is, about £250 a year over 
and above running expenses? A suitable new car for a hard-working 
country doctor costs in the region of £1,000 nowadays, if it is to be 
expected to run for four years over hard country and keep its reliability. 
If a country doctor has not faith in his car he is miserable, and goes 
through bitter and frustrated times and experiences. The public suffers 
also. Why export practically all hard-working cars? And why tax those 
who need them to the utmost when the cars are an absolute necessity?— 
Yours truly, F. O. TayLor. 


Kirkhill, Coldingham, Berwickshire 


RESISTENTIALIST . TOAST 


Sik,—Your resistentialist correspondents seem invariably to quote con- 
temporary philosophers and scientists. Why not James Payn who wrote 
in 1884: 
“T never had a piece of toast 
Particularly long and wide, 
But fell upon the sanded floor 
And always on the buttered side” ? 


Yours faithfully, 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


J. M. Carryn. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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COUNTRY LIFE , 


Not all the modern ease of communication has yet succeeded in 
robbing the English counties of their individuality. Wiltshire, for example, 
has no very distinctive boundaries and shares the principal features, such 
as the Downs, with its neighbours. Yet Wiltshire keeps its claim to be 
a pioneer in husbandry. Some years ago, Mr. Hosier, that inventor of 
genius, discovered new ways of treating poultry, to the great good of the 
Down soil, and managing milch cows and using old motor-cars on the 
farm. Today Mr. Friend Sykes attracts agricultural pilgrims from a wide 
circle. He gave up good land in the Thames valley to buy a downland 
farm valued at a purchase price of £4 an acre and has made the desert 
blossom as the rose, and has much more than fulfilled the Swift ideal of 
making two blades of grass grow where one grew before: well-tillered 
wheat succeeds sparse herbage. He is to lecture, I rejoice to read (at §7 
Dean Street on October 29th), on behalf of the Rural Reconstruction 
Association which, with too little general support, has been a pioneer 
in agricultural good sense for a great many years. 


The Ambiguous Goat 


Cornwall offers another example. At the moment it is urging 4 
revival of the goat with ingenuous zeal. Now the goat is said by his- 
torians to have destroyed at least two civilisations on the Mediterranean, 
by skinning surface vegetation and so producing denudation. Contrari- 
wise the salvation of England is promised by the Cornish branch of the 
excellent and most efficient County Garden Produce Committee, fathered 
by the Ministry. Just listen to this: 

“We are spending £5,000,000 a year on goat skins imported from 
abroad. It might all be produced in this country, and look at the milk 
and goat meat that we might have to supplement the ration. If only 
country people could be assured of the necessary food we might have 
kid for shoes, an abundant milk supply, more cheese and a good supply 
of more palatable meat.” The goat, or poor man’s cow, is in fact re- 
appearing generally on English commons. 


“Innumerable Wings ’’ 


How does it come about that one species of animal will suddenly 
multiply out of all reason? With such creatures as mice and voles there is 
usually a cycle culminating in a sort of plague and thereafter declining 
again. This may happen with some birds; has happened with pigeons. 
On the other hand some species after sudden increase hold their ground. 
The latest example is the starling. Excessive numbers, even to defying 
census-makers in Britain, are reported not only from other parts of 
Europe, but from the Americas. Their roosting numbers are such that 
they kill plantations, and they have become much more ardent fruitarians, 
attacking apples and pears as well as their old favourite, the cherry. 
Flocks now arriving in England from the North are of fantastic size. 
One of their peculiarities is their fondness for the town, London especially, 
as a dormitory. They fly in from great distances, returning individually 
each night, it is thought, to exactly the same spot. Some gardeners say 
that they now have fewer starling visitors; and the explanation seems t 
be that the bird has become more gregarious. The old “ murmurations 
of stares” have grown to bellowings. 


No Plough, No Spade 

The no-digging campaign advances; and now the roller begins to sup- 
plant the spade. The results of the Chertsey research experiments are 
awaited with wide interest. It must be remerhbered that the no-digging 
theory followed the American no-ploughing theory; and the origimator 
of that revolution has now published a sort of revised estimate of his 
own most successful practices: Ploughing in Prejudices, by E. Faulkner 
(Michael Joseph, 8s. 6d.), with a blessing from Wye Agricultural College. 
It is all very interesting. If gardeners can Spread over their soil in autumn 
1 thin layer of well matured, almost friable compost, roll it flat and ask 
the worms to help, their spring-sown seeds will do wonders. The trouble 
lies with the process. It is an oddity in my garden that some self-sown 
sweet peas have outflowered and long outlasted those sown in specially 
prepared ground. 


In the Garden 


It has often been said, and truly, that flowers pay better than food 
crops. The “Cloche Guild” in some monthly notes gives two examples, 
one experimental, in which marigold, of all flowers, proved the best- 
paying crop. One market gardener made £3l-odd out of a hundred foot 
run. The seeds were sown in autumn and the flowers were in selling 
form in March. Sometimes such flowers are grown alongside lettuce, 


1 typical early spring crop, but the verdict is that the flowers damage the 
feed. W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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BEETLE Cement —a 

duct of B.I.P research — 
enables stronger, lighter 
skis to be made from 
laminated wood. 












a G.B.I. QUIZ, No. 10 
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- What is the G.B.I. doing for those stranded abroad? 
e 
of The British Governess has always had a very high repu- 
the tation abroad, and has been called the “ Unofficial 
he Ambassadress.”” Many have lived abroad since they 
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om blems can be of such value. If amino-plastics can 


help (and they invariably can) our research and 
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Record of 


distinction... 


A tale of escape to freedom began the 
rise to fame of La Tropical de Luxe 
Cigars. In 1875, a company of exiles, 
fleeing from the Spanish Oppression 
in Cuba, found in Jamaica not only 

sanctuary, but an ideal climate and 

soil for the growing of fine tobacco. 


development men, in co-operation with yours, 
will soon show you how. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL 
PLASTICS LTD. 

































To these men, with a life-long EUROPEAN RETURN FARES 
knowledge of tobacco cultivation, Renden DMendione Chase 
this was happy Fa gy om ALGIERS £58. 6.0 £65.12.0 £72.14.0 
indeed. There an en they a 

established the fi of Machado, All Air France Main BARCELONA £39.19.0 £47. 3.0 £54. 8.0 
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Russia and the Bomb 
Military and Political Consequences of Atomic Energy. By 
P. M. S. Blackett. (Turnstile Press. 12s. 6d.) 

Tuts book is in essence a defence of the Russian attitude on the 
Atomic Energy Commission of the United Nations. An analysis 
of the military effectiveness of atomic bombs occupies the first third 
of the book, and is an essential part of the argument as showing that 
they are not an altogether different order of weapon from those in 
use before, and so do not demand a drastically new political treat- 
ment. It has, however, also considerable importance from the purely 
military point of view. As might be expected in any writing from 
Professor Blackett’s pen, the argument is put forward with great 
force and clarity of expression. It runs roughly as follows: The 
bombing of Germany and Japan in the last war had only a limited 
effect ; the atomic bombs are, of course, more destructive and easier 
to apply than ordinary ones, but not so much as to be decisive 
against a huge country like Russia. Hence the American offer to 
share the secrets of their construction, and ultimately to destroy her 
own, was not so generous as it looked. In return the U.S. demanded 
a degree of free inspection which would seriously affect Russian 
security by showing where her munition factories are located and 
so make bombing of any kind easier. 

Further, Russia, unlike the U.S., is a country which has much to 
gain from the use of atomic energy for power production ; an inter- 
national authority with the .powers proposed in the Baruch 
(American) plan might seriously interfere with this development. 
There was no guarantee how the stages by which the Baruch plan 
was to be brought into force would be adjusted, and the later stages 
involving the disposal of the U.S. stock of bombs might be indefinitely 
postponed. Professor Blackett maintains that the Baruch plan was 
proposed with the object of either putting Russia in the wrong in 
the eyes of the world, or obtain’ng a military advantage. The Baruch 
plan insisted that the veto on the Security Council should not apply 
to sanctions for offences connected with atomic energy. Professor 
Blackett claims that this is unrealistic, since sanctions against a great 
Power can only lead to war and a break up of the U.N. Organisation. 
There is much to be said for this view, though Professor Blackett 
somewhat weakens it by pointing out that, if no veto is applied, the 
smaller nations would be legally bound to allow their territories to 
be used as bases against the nation indicted ; so it seems that there 
is some substance to the question after all. 

The author is almost certainly right in deprecating the extremer 
claims made for military effectiveness of atomic bombs. A few 
bombs will not end a war against a major Power unless that Power 
is already badly shaken, nor will they enable a small Power to 
conquer a great one, but it seems to the present writer that the 
author much overestimates the number of bombs needed for military 
Significance. If the Germans had been known to possess even two 
or three bombs it is very doubtful if we should ever have dared to 
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make the landing in Normandy, having regard to the dependence 
which the expedition was bound to have on a single small area for 
landing its stores. This is important from the point of view of 
control. If nothing less than some hundreds of bombs matters as 
Professor Blackett seems to imply,*precautions against their clandes- 
tine manufacture by an’ aggressive Power can be laxer than if a few 
units matter acutely. 

In the present writer’s op:nion the use of the word “ decisive” jg 
responsible for much confusion of thought. What is a “ decisive 
weapon”? Is it one by the use of which, unsupported by any other 
one country can conquer another of approximately equal size and 
technical efficiency ? If so, there probably never has been and 
perhaps never will be such a weapon—unless indeed you count as 
one weapon all the forms into wh:ch the gun has developed in the 
course of centuries. But if you count as a decisive weapon one which 
will be reasonably sure to tip the scales as between two roughly 
equal contestants, then the atomic bomb has a strong claim to the 
name—better than has any other weapon known at present, 
Certainly those who heard the Russians’ rhetoric in favour of their 
own proposal for the destruction of bombs would not suppose they 
rated them low as weapons against themselves. 

In fact, the strength of Russia in a major war lies in her ability 
to use her immense size to force her enemies to fight at a disadvan- 
tage. It is a commonplace that invaders who have tried to over- 
run Russia have come to a bad end. It is equally true that Russia 
has generally lost those wars such as the Crimean, the Russo-Japanese 
and the 1914 war, when her opponents, from wisdom or necessity, 
have made her exhaust herself by fighting at or near the periphery 
of her vast domains, A wise Russia will avoid distant campaigns 
and try to induce her enemy to invade her. If she sits tight, she 
is safe—except against bombing. If the bombing is bad, she must 
do something, which méans she must fight at a distance and at a 
disadvantage. 

But to return to the main political argument. The essence of 
the whole controversy has been inspection. The need for this was 
explicitly stated in the original resolution of the United Nations, 
which set up the Atomic Energy Commission. The Baruch pro- 
posals extended it to include management and even ownership in 
some cases, and the final report of the Commission follows this 
view. It is hard to blame the U.S. for insisting that in return for 
losing, not only her monopoly of the most important weapon now 
known, but also the virtual certainty of being able to keep well 
ahead in it both in quality and quantity for many years to come, 
she should have at least a few months’ warning before it can be 
used against her. The control necessary to secure even this is 
undoubtedly an -interference with sovereignty. With the exception 
of Poland and the Ukraine, all the other nations whose representa- 
tives have discussed the matter are in agreement that this inter- 
ference must be accepted, and in considering that the Russian 
proposals are inadequate to give the necessary control, 

With the Russians on the Atomic Energy Commission it has been 
a case of too little and too late. Their first proposals in 1946 con- 
centrated on the destruction of bombs and made only the vaguest 
reference to inspection. In 1947 they put forward fresh proposals 
which, had they appeared in 1946, would have been greeted with 
joy. Inspection was conceded, but only of declared plants, nor were 
the inspectors to be resident—this savoured too much of manage- 
ment. But by then the careful study of thé rest of the Commission 
had shown that certainly management and possibly ownership of 
some plants was essential for control, and with the exceptions 
mentioned all agreed that inspectors free to roam the countryside 
were necessary to detect clandestine operations. Since the book was 
written, Russia has conceded that the agreement to destroy bombs 
should be concluded simultaneously with that for control. 

Professor Blackett insists on the Russian fear of being in a 
permanent minority on any control body set up, and the point is 
real enough. It is, in fact, the root of the whole matter. Funda- 
mentally the U.N. Organisation rests on the assumption that most, 
at least, of its members are decent. If a majority of ten to two 
on a matter in which the only interest of the majority of the 
ten is that of preserving peace is not sufficient, if it is a legitimate 
excuse for refusing to co-operate that you expect to be in 4 
minority, what use is U.N.O.? The dramatic explosion of the 
first atomic bombs gave the best chance that this generation has 
seen, or is ever likely to see, of jerking the world out of the 
rut of competitive armament. The attempt failed, but it is doing 
an ill service to humanity to ascribe unworthy motives to the states- 
men who made it. G. P. THOMSON. 
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Petrified Emblems 


ee Books. By Rosemary Freeman. (Chatto and Windus. 
s. 
“ OWNERLESS arms or legs stretching from the sky are as common 
in the Emblem books as they are in the castle of Otranto,” Miss 
Freeman notes, and indeed some of the illustrations she has chosen 
might well be by Joan Miré, or one of the early surrealist painters. 
Who would believe that the “device designated In Utrumque 
Paratus, where two hands come out of a cloud, one holding a brick- 
layer’s trowel and the other a sword,” appears in the Elizabethan 
Whitney’s Emblem Book, and not in a twentieth-century “ advanced ” 
coterie ? The verse which Miss Freeman turns up in her 
researches into this odd form—which flourished in England for 
about a hundred years from 1550 to 1650—is equally strange. There 
are poems shaped like a heart or a bird, charts on which the reader 
spun a pointer to find a verse which would tell his fortune, lines 
with an odd fascination and power, Cummingsesque lines like: 
“ Mind, Young man 5 

imitate Hercules : 

leave the left hand way, 

turn from vice, 

the entrance 6 is fair, 

but the end 7 is ugly and steep down... . 


It is into this strange, uncharted ocean of oddities that Miss 
Freeman pushes her well-equipped critical barque. She pursues a 
strictly regular course, however, and the oddities are not sought 
out ; they are mainly encountered en route. Her route follows the 
history in England of the emblem book, whose nature may be 
summed up in her own words: “ The motto explains the picture, 
the picture particularises the motto, each depends on the other.” 
The origin of the form has been traced back to the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics—to a collection made by the Greek Horapollo in Constanti- 
nople in the fifth century A.D. Its more immediate origin for the 
English emblem writers was in the work of the Italian lawyer, 
Alciati, who flourished in the early years of the fifteenth century. 
In England the form never fructified ; it depended always on the 
European tradition. Although, as Professor Tillyard points out in 
his introduction, the emblem way of thought was native to the 
English sixteenth- and seventeenth-century mind, as a form of art 
it petrified very early and died away, through Bunyan’s A Book for 
Boys and Girls, into the nursery, where it still remains, But, as 
Miss Freeman argues—and she proves her point—the emblem form 
was used largely by such writers as Spenser, Lyly, Herbert and, of 
course, by Quarles—in whose works the emblem form for the first 
and last times comes to the surface in English literary history. 

The Elizabethan masques, too, were dramatised emblems—“ Court 
Hieroglyphics ” as Ben Jonson called them. Chapman and Webster, 
as Miss Freeman shows, used the form as adjuncts to their technique. 
And, as she so well puts it, “ while a courtly Euphues was poring over 
one emblem book to find witty ideas to enliven his conversation, 
his wife was embroidering his coat from another.” The pleasure 
which the contemporary reader got from the emblems was not only 
that ; it “lay in identifying the significant details in the picture and 
correlating them with the moral doctrines taught in the accompany- 
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ing poem.” The modern reader can still, to some extent, share this 
pleasure, minor though it may be. 

But the book is, I think, of more importance than at first appears, 
As Professor Tillyard says, “The English habit of mind between 
1560 and 1660 is more remote from our own than we are usually 
prepared to admit. We anthologise the literature of the time to suit 
our tastes.” But we should not imagine that the result is an accurate 
picture of the age. In fact, such works as Miss Freeman’s or Miss 
Tuve’s recent study of rhetoric in relation to Elizabethan poetry 
mark a departure from the literary criticism of the ’thirties, which 
tended to be too much the criticism of poets culling flowers for 
their own minds, “ reading in,” without much critical apparatus and 
in the upshot presenting a fictitious picture of a literary period. The 
post-war critics are returning to a study of form and contem- 
porary literary theory, and their results are often highly 
illuminating. This is probably the reason—apart from her natural, 
critical percipience—why Miss Freeman is so good on Herbert’; 
poetry. She makes a strong case against the often held view that 
Herbert pursued unintelligibility, and she shows that the habit of 
collation and exploration, particularly of the Scriptures, lies behind 
all his apparent obscurities, and that, in fact, his thought was always 
very precise—even in the titles of his poems, such as The Collar or 
The Pulley, which she explains very well. 

This is, in general, a model of scholarly criticism. Miss Freeman 
always writes as if she wants to be read; she does not disdain to 
make things easy for her readers—her excellent index of emblems, 
for example, which reads like one of Dr. Jung’s mental-association 
lists to a surrealist alphabet: “ Flowers—lily, rose or scarab. Fool 
in tree. Foot trampling snake. Football. Fortune (see also Occa- 
sion). .:.” Miss Freeman recognises poetry when she sees it, and 
one of the pleasures of the book is her quotation of forgotten and 
often excellent poems by Quarles, or by Pope’s “ Wretched Wither” 
and others. She has delved deep into literary byways, but she has 
brought back many interesting things. There is this, for instance, 
from Sidney’s correspondence with Hubert Languet, which is 
Sidney’s comment on the intellectual state of his own age: “In your 
letters I fancy I see a picture of the age in which we live: an age 
that resembles a bow too long bent ; it must be unstrung or it will 


break.” The year was 1574. 
KENNETH YOUNG. 


Introducing the Old Testament 


How Came Our Faith. By W. A. L. Elmslie. (Cambridge University 
Press. 2Is.) 

“In outward form this work is a study of Hebrew religion ; but its 
primary purpose is seen in the underlying argument that its subject 
is profoundly relevant to present issues, personal and social.” It is, 
in fact, more likely to commend itself as an introduction to the Old 
Testament, which is largely unfamiliar cquntry, than as an intro- 
duction to the problems of the modern world, which are becoming 
somewhat hackneyed. Nothing dates so quickly as yesterday’s news; 
already it requires an effort to remember who was Irma Grese. 
Indeed, the real commendation of this book is not that it is up to 
date, in the sense that it uses the word Blitzkrieg and does not 
omit to mention the atomic bomb, but that it is something better 
than ephemeral, and also that it is a very different brand of intel- 
lectual goods from the “ MacSomebody’s*Old Testament history” 
of one’s boyhood. 

Part I contains four general essays on ancient Israel and modern 
life, modern study of the old Testament, the Old Testament as 
literature, the Bible as sacred Scripture. Part II (The Religion of 
the Hebrews) and Part III (The Faith of the Prophets) may be 
broadly described as running commentaries, and should prove con- 
spicuously valuable to preachers and to all who are professionally 
engaged in teaching Scripture in schools. The Wisdom literature 18 
neglected, and the Apocrypha is deliberately excluded. Dr. Elmslie 
is a scholar: he is also a sincere and most persuasive writer, and 
his pages are studded with a wealth of pertinent quotations, for 
which references are usually, though not invariably, given. It is 
possible to criticise points of detail ; the imaginative reconstruction 
of what St. Peter would have said to an enquirer is not entirely 
satisfactory, and the author’s strictures on Fr. Hebert could bear 
expansion. But the general effect is bold and stimulating. 

The work is designed “ to serve both general readers and students.” 
It will achieve its purpose ; but it is written in two distinct styles— 
the unpedantic scholarly and the religious broadcast—and the 
transitions from one mode to the other are sometimes a little 
awkward. Moreover, in his anxiety to be colloquial the author 8 
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liable to become undignified. His material is not dull, nor are his 
thoughts confused, but the discipline of lecturing, even within the 
orbit of a university, has dangerous limitations, and it may be 
doubted whether anyone could read this book without an occasional 
sense of irritation. It is equally true, however, that nobody could 
read this book without constant intellectual and spiritual profit, or 
lay it down without a sense of gratitude and of respect and affection 
for the author. CHARLES SMYTH. 


Records of a College 
Oriel Papers. By Cecil S. Emden. (Oxford University Press. 


Tue records of a college, an institution, a regiment, have an interest 
for its members which is not always transmissible over a wider field. 
This, I think, is particularly true of a college, where the maintenance 
of tradition, with its corresponding effect upon character, is less 
observable than it is in public schools or in battalions of the line. A 
college gallery is necessarily a fortuitous collection of portraits, and 
the persons represented have little in common except the fact of 
residence. But the little essays in this volume (there are thirty-four) 
are such as will delight and instruct a great variety of readers. Mr. 
Emden’s Oriel survey ranges from the days of Unton and Ralegh to 
those of Newman and of J. A Froude. Even if the “new informa- 
tion” seldom goes beyond the range of supplementary detail, the 
essays are pleasant and eminently readable, though perhaps the 
papers relating to the history of the College are of a somewhat 
restricted interest. 

The lives of gentlemen-commoners, well represented here by Sir 
Walter Ralegh and Lord Chief Justice Holt, were lives almost un- 
imaginably ideal for a cultured, elegant or lazy youth ; these fortunate 
lads, unworried by academic or parental pressure, had no occasion 
to trouble themselves about a thing so unnecessary as the taking of a 
degree. What impresses one particularly in the early records is the 
sedate urbanity of Oxford life before the eighteenth-century decline 
in manners and learning. Among the many portraits in Mr. Emden’s 
gallery those of the two Oriel physicians, Cogan in the sixteenth 
century and Cadogan in the eighteenth, are certainly remarkable. 
Both of these men advocated a system of diet which is extremely 
sensible; although Cogan’s belief in the nutmeg—specifically recom- 
mended for its action upon “the braine, the sight, the liver, the 
spleene, and especially the mouth ofthe stomach ”"—has to be 
treated with some reserve. Cadogan, two centuries later, had more 
information at his disposal, and was among those who realised the 
psycho-somatic implications of disease. But I doubt whether Mr. 
Emden is wholly justified in speaking of “the originality of his 
notions.” He was, after all, preceded by Cheyne, whose English 
Malady was published in 1733, and whose views on the “ siziness or 
viscidity of the fluids” are merely repeated in Cadogan’s “con- 
cretion ” hypothesis of 1771. 

Mr. Emden provides an excellent view of Prynne’s rhetoric and of 
Sir John Birkenhead’s Cavalier propaganda. There is a grim jocosity 
in the jibes of Mercurius Aulius (published on Sundays “to annoy 
the Puritans”) which reminds one vividly of the modern style in 
those exhortative or humorous pamphlets and orders which are 
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circulated in times of war. Another military note is provided by the 
reference to the Oxford University Volunteers of 1798, organised a 
a line of home defence to meet the p&ils of invasion. This move. 
ment was revived in 1803, and I have in my possession my great. 
grandfather’s commission as an ensign in the Oxford Loyal Volyp. 
teers given under the hand of the Duke of Marlborough. 

Three of Mr. Emden’s papers are devoted to Gilbert White; g 
careful and eloquent study of that lovable, observant and sensitive 
writer. It is interesting to be reminded that “ he was noted as a good 
after-dinner companion on his short visits to Oxford,” and also tg 
recall the “cheerful musical evenings” at Selborne. During his 
Oriel days he took to shooting and riding, hired a gun and provided 
himself with a spaniel, a whip, a riding wig and two pairs of breeches: 
a smart pair for display made of doe-skin and one of ram-skin for 
ordinary use. The details from White’s accounts at Oriel, and 
especially the list of his clothes and linen, are of much interest as 
accessories to the more general picture. So, too, is the inventory of 
the furniture in the Provost’s lodgings in 1708, which includes 3 
“Turkey work’d couch,” thirteen cane chairs, fourteen “ chocolade 
dishes ” and a teapot. This teapot, as Mr. Emden points’ out, was 
among the earliest of English teapots ; it was the symbol of a pro- 
gressive tendency and of a notable refinement in manners. 

Mr. Emden’s examination of the Buttery Books in connection with 
Newman’s agonisingly conscientious advance to Rome will enable 
the student of Newman to fill in some of the lesser details of his 
life at this critical period ; it is now established that his “close re. 
lations with Oriel . . . seem to have been maintained for about a year 
longer than has sometimes been supposed.” I wish we could have 
had more about that engaging fellow, John Mitford. Mr. Emden’; 
comments upon the frequency of the struggle between fathers and 
sons in the nineteenth century (exemplified here by Mark Pattison 
and J. A. Froude) are shrewd and well-founded. Many of us can 
remember, and some of us have endured, fathers of the Pontifex 
type: a type which is no longer tolerated—thank heaven! —within 
our domestic scheme. 

This elegantly-produced and elegantly-written book is to be com- 
mended heartily to all those varieties of reader who can be described 
as intelligent. C. E. Vututramy. 


A Blight on the Peerage 
By Louis Marlow, (Home and Van Thal. 21s.) 


Lorp GEORGE SACKVILLE, who became Lord George Germain when 
he inherited Drayton in Northamptonshire, and who figures in 
eighteenth-century history as the accused in a court martial, and 
later as Secretary for the Colonies during the American War of 
Independence, can hardly be written about without being abused 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle says, “At the mention cf Lord Georg: 
Sackville Mr. Balfour turned quite red. And I pointed out that 
not only was Lord George a coward, but a most debauched man.” 
Miss Sackville-West calls him “a departure from type,” and says 
that she scarcely regards him as “ one of the Sackvilles.” His post 
in Lord North’s Cabinet explains the hostile feeling of American 
historians. Both Ministers followed a disastrous policy, but whereas 
Lord North was a good-natured lazy man, Sackville was pains- 
taking and reserved, and so has had the larger share of blame. 
English historians, who mention him briefly and slightingly—they 
seem to prefer the footnote of a line or two—are more bitter about 
his behaviour at the battle of Minden’ than his conduct of the 
American war. At Minden, which children are taught to remember 
as one of our show victories, though most of the soldiers at it were 
Germans, Lord George gave a notable display of cowardice. He 
did the next best thing to running away, and the court martial, 
which he asked for to clear his name, declared him “ unfit to serve 
the King in any military capacity whatsoever.” 

But he did not run away, and it is unlikely that his conduc 
was due to cowardice. Lord George was in command of a smal 
British force attached to an army under Prince Ferdinand of Bruns 
wick. When the battle was in progress the Prince sent him two 
orders, the first to bring up the cavalry, the second to bring up 
the British cavalry only. Lord George hesitated, halted his troops, 
asked for a clarification, and finally rode over to Prince Ferdinand t 
find out what he meant. Meanwhile the battle had been won, but 
not as thoroughly as it would have been had the cavalry charge¢ 
the retreating enemy: The army, the nation, the King were al 
furious, and Lord George’s military career was ruined. The 
scandal was so great that no one stopped to consider his motives 
Cowardice was the only one possible; clearly he had hesitated t 
avoid exposing himself to the enemy’s fire. Yet his fellow offices 


Sackville of Drayton. 
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The fable of the 
AW restive horse 


There was once a Horse who frisked 








and capered, side-stepped, frolicked 
or loitered as the fancy took him. 
* Why not ?’ quoth he, ‘ so long as I’ve a 
bagful of oats and the sun shines 
down.’ Just then from a nearby wood 
came the howl of wolves. ‘ Nay now,’ 

; cried the Horse, as he sprang 
Mi ra forward, ‘ it shall never be said 
that I couldn’t take a hint.’ 






As a nation slow starters, once the 
- race is on we show both speed and 
| “ie endurance. TI have as much faith in 
1p; Britain’s power to outstrip economic 
H calamity as they have in their own manu- 
factures. The one is expressed in the other, 
| 
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overlooked a circumstance that pointed to a different explanation 
of his behaviour. Long before the battle, relations between the 
English and German commanders had been bad. -Lord George’s 
refusal to let his troops be butchered in a victory for which the 
Prince would get credit suggests pique rather than cowardice, or 
even a patriotism only a litth more misguided than that of the 
patriots who called him a coward. 

His court martial is the most interesting event in Lord George’s 
career. He passed the rest of his life living down his evil repu- 
tation, clambering into office, and slipping at last into the Upper 
House, though not without a protest from the peers that his presence 
would defile their chamber. He held office honestly and incompe- 
tently as the tool of Lord North and the King. There is little 
else to say about him, though the treatment he received from his 
contemporaries and has since received from pusterity set off 
innumerable speculations. Why for instance do historians, who 
give their sympathy and understanding to royal vandals and 
murderesses, turn their moral superiority in such force on Lord 
George ? If it is agreed that he was stupid, self-important, in- 
efficient and unlikeable, the violence with which he is referred to 
still seems to be out of proporticn to the harm he did. Is a half- 
won battle more terrible than a thousand monasteries in ruins ? 
It seems that schoolboy standards are not outgrown even in the 
adult worlds of politics and learning, so that “ letting the side down” 
is more disgraceful than committing sin. 

A principle of fa‘rness or balance that was outraged by such an 
anomaly may have prompted Mr. Marlow to write his defence of 
Lord George, which in so far as it explodes the idea that he was 
cowardly, debauched or corrupt, is accurate and sensible, though 
it is doubtful whether such a principle is always useful in choosing 
an exciting subject for a biography. Unfortunately Mr. Marlow 
goes further than a simple defence. He writes as those biographers 
do who, to wash out the effects of calumny on the men they are 
writing about, dig up virtues for them which they rever posscssed, 
and think that in this way all things are made fair and equal. He 
would persuade us not only that Lord George has been ridiculously 
slandered, but also that he was remarkable for his wit and acumen. 
Now it is possible that after Cornwallls’s surrender at Yorktown 
the Colonists might still have returned to their allegiance ; but it 
is not likely. A Cabinet Minister who based his policy on such a 
possibility does not command admiration for his intelligence. And 
there can be no doubt about it; Lord George exudes dullness. 
Mr. Marlow does his best to cover it up, but neither Lord George’s 
life nor his mind was large enough to fill a full-length biography. 
The reader, while agreeing that Mr. Marlow hes done a worthy 
job, may also feel a sympathy for Miss Sackville-West in abandoning 
her ancestor to the intemperate judgements of prejudice 

PHitir TROWER. 


Eleventh-Century Chinese 
The Gay Genius. By Lin Yutang. (Heinemann. 15s. 
Lin YUTANG’S unique reputation as an interpreter of China to 
Western readers will be still further enhanced by this biography 
of Su Tungpo, the great Chinese poet and statesman, who lived 
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three hundred years before Chaucer. The study is based on an 
immense amount of material, but the author wears his scholarship 
lightly, and tells the story in the same easy and gracefuf style as has 
given his earlier books such wide popularity. No biographer eye; 
approached his task with gnore enthusiasm or succeeded in justifyj 
his enthusiasm more convincingly. As the scroll unrolls, there 
emerges a lifelike portrait of a most remarkable man—poet and 
scholar, painter and calligrapher, administrator and reformer 
humanitarian and democrat, wit and accomplished exponent of the 
art of living. By countless fine brush-strokes this many-sided man 
is so brilliantly depicted that the reader can hardly fail to share 
the biographer’s admiration and affection, while the background of 
eleventh-century China against which he moved is put in with.such 
a wealth of detail that it seems as near and as vivid as any con- 
temporary scene. 

Like other great scholars of his time, Su Tungpo was a government 
official, but he was an exceptional official in that he cared |ittle 
for power to rule others. In fact, Lin Yutang tells us, he was an 
adept at the art of getting out of power, even when circumstances 
seemed favourable to himself. He was deeply concerned for the 
welfare of the people he served, but his independence of thought 
and fearless outspokenness often made him obnoxious to bureaucrats, 
and he had an incorrigible habit of indicating his views by subtle 
allusions in poems, that his political opponents found intensely 
annoying. When he came to the capital in 1069, the ruling régime, 
under the influence of Wang Anshih, was about to embark ona 
series of experiments in State capitalism, designed to improve the 
lot of the common people. Wang Anshih was apparently a sincere 
idealist, a man of great strength of character, fanatically determined 
and intolerant of opposition. He was popularly known by the anick- 
name of “ The Bull-headed Premier.” 

The social experiments themselves, with their far-reaching en- 
largement of the sphere of the State in economic matters, are 
strikingly suggestive of modern collectivism. Su Tungpo was from 
the outset opposed to most of the reforms, and the clash that ensued 
between him and other scholars on the one hand and Wang Anshih 
(also a poet) and his supporters on the other shadowed his whok 
public career and drove him twice into exile. One of the experi- 
ments, the State loans to farmers at high interest, had particularly 
disastrous consequences. In actual operation the loans became com- 
pulsory, and, as a result, farmers, unable to pay, mortgaged their 
land, deserted their farms, and suftered confiscation and often im- 
prisonment. Su Tungpo, through letters to the Emperor and other 
forms of protest, fought untiringly on their behalf for many years, 
but it was not until rog2 that his efforts to obtain forgiveness of 
debts for the poor were finally successful. Perhaps this long struggle 
was in his mind when he once wrote after the birth of a son: 

“ All people wish their children to be brilliant, 
But I have suffered from brilliance all my life. 
May you, my son, grow up dumb and stupid 
And, free from calamities, end up as a premier ” 


Su Tungpo’s poetic genius is evident even in translation, and many 
beautiful poems are included. Lin Yutang thinks his nature poems 
suggest Wordsworth,-and that may be a good comparison, though 
in his broad humanism he was more akin to Chaucer. As a humaa 
being he had a rare personal quality which shines out across 4 
thousand years. He showed magnanimity toward political enemies 
who had deeply injured him. The smiling philosophy with which 
he met life’s buffets did not, in his case, imply indifference to the 
misfortunes of others. He was capable of profound sympathy, and 
was quickly moved to pity and indignation by the sufferings of the 
poor and oppressed. As a provincial administrator he was the friend 
of the people, building dams, fightifg famine single-handed, pro 
testing against infanticide. There are also many pleasant glimpse 
of him in his hours of leisure, talking with his innumerable friends, 
gathering herbs, strolling in the moonlight or making his favouritt 
cinnamon wine. His biographer tells us he was “ interested in littl 
things.” Whether he was at work or at play, his spirit was always 
alive and vital. The book abounds in instances of his delightlu 
humour, drawn from his letters and journals. Even when he wa 
exiled to the island of Hainan outside the mainland of China, where 
doctors and mediciries were not available, he could jest about the 
number of people “annually killed by doctors at the capital.” Lin 
Yutang says that what brings him close to us today is his “ religior 
of kindness,” and elsewhere describes him as “a modern man. 
But he really belongs to the immortals, who are neither ancient 00 
modern, and this brilliant biography will make it possible for a hes 
of new admirers to partake of his wisdom. C. K. CUMMING. 
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Looking round on the world today, do you believe 
that if mankind would take the message of the 
Bible to its heart and follow its teachings, we 
should have a very different world to live in— 
a world in which righteousness and justice, peace 
and liberty, reigned supreme ? 

If that is what you believe, the first step is to 
put the Bible, in their mother tongue, into the 
hands of all men, and that is precisely the aim and 
object of the Bible Society. 

Let us make sure that all nations and peoples 
have the opportunity of knowing of Jesus Christ 
as revealed in His Written Word, for without 
that knowledge how can they turn to Him? 
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Fiction 
The Middle of the Journey. By Lionel Trilling. (Secker and Warburg. 
12s. 6d. 


Blue Boy. By Jean Giono. Translated by Katherine A. Clarke. 
(Routledge. 9s. 6d.) ; 
Not Long to Wait. By E. J. Oliver. (Longmans, Green. 8s. 6d.) 
Wilkie. By Rupert Croft-Cooke. (Macdonald. 9s. 6d.) 
The Fat of the Land. By Peter de Polnay. (Hutchinson. 9s. 6d.) 
IN the present literary doldrums a first novel by Mr. Trilling is an 
important event. Admirers of his distinguished critical work on 
E. M. Forster and Henry James will welcome its appearance with 
a suggestion of the excitement they might feel on hearing of a new 
novel by Mr. Forster himself. Perhaps that amount of anticipation 
sets any first novel at a disadvantage, but for at least on: admirer 
of Mr. Trilling’s work The Middle of the fourney has been a dis- 
appointment. It must be said at once that in many respects Mr. 
Trilling provides all that we require from him: a firm restrained 
style, an adult approach to his theme (the recovery of a man from 
physical illness only to face a crisis of the contemporary spir.tual 
illness), and a perceptive intelligent mind unwilling to let a detail— 
the clumsy handling of a child by its nurse, the drinking mannerisms 
of bourgeois intellectuals—pass without significance and comment. 
But we also require him to make a novel, that is to say to interest 
us in his characters for their own sakes as well as for the sake of the 
opinions they hold and the standpoint they represent. We want 
to feel that John Laskell, Arthur and Nancy Crocm, and Kermit 
Simpson are not only a bunch of earnest Left-wingers of the late 
1930s trying to prevent their little radical boats from capsizing under 
the impact of Gifford Maxim’s defection from the Communist Party, 
but also relations, at least, of warm-blooded animals whose emotions 
are not always clothed with intellectual jargon, whose tears are wet 
and who, above all, sometimes laugh out Joud. 

We want to feel that somewhere in the New England landscape 
someone is being moved by the sun on the trees or the passage of 
cloud-shadows over the grass as well as by John Laskell’s Theories 
of Housing. And of this there is not much sign. It is not that 
Mr. Trilling’s characters are unreal. Everyone has met boring 
political prigs like the Crooms, old friends with whom Laskell is stay- 
ing in the country after his illness, or boring renegade Communists 
turning religious like Maxim, who visits them there. It is just 
that we get the uncomfortable impression that there is no world 
beyond these people. Even Duck Caldwell, the drunken, earthy 
handy-man whom the Crooms admire because he is so “ real,” seems 
detached in space. John Laskell himself, the hero, is the most 
important failure. It is impossible to sustain sympathy for someone 
who has taken such a long time to become “ disenchanted” with 
the Crooms. Emily Caldwell alone, Duck’s culturally pretentious 
wife with whom Laskell has a dreary little affair, seems for one 
moment as if she is going to set all this carefully collected brush- 
wood alight. But her flame flickers and goes out. 

The result is that although Mr. Trilling’s situ:tions are often 
theoretically capable of making a fine novel, they never develop 
momentum and his novel remains dull. When Duck Caldwell slaps 
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his daughter Susan for reciting badly in public and she falls down 


dead from heart failure, one is left strangely unmoved, Where 
there is no life there can be no death. Laskell and Maxim discuss 
questions of guilt and responsibility over her corpse like two 
unhungry vultures. The Middle of the Journey is itself q sick 
book—sick with the disease which deprives so much of the most 
serious work of today of all colour and warmth and human feeling. 

It is refreshing and encoureging to turn to Jean Giono’s Blue 
Boy, a rambling account of French village boyhood at the end of 
the last century wh:ch contains all the blood, sunlight, squalor and 
poetry that make life worth writing about. The book is one delight- 
ful chain of incidents and impressions described with a fine blend 
of virile sensuousness and understanding. A stranger enters q 
room : 

“The man looked as if he had just come through a long rain 
His hat hung about his head as if it were soaked, and when he 
removed it, his thin limp hair dropped over his forehead. He was 
afraid of bothering people.” 
At harvest time the boy, who tells his story in the first person, sits 
amidst the ripened wheat reading the Iliad: 
“They were mowing throughout the countryside. 
fields rustled like cuirasses.” 
And the baker’s wife who ran away with the shepherd of Les 
Conches “had hair so black that it made a hole in the sky behind 
her head.” . 

This is the sort of writing which gives life to the novel, however 
flimsy its structure, and one is grateful to Katherine Clarke for ap 
admirable translation. Even though Biue Boy was first published 
sixteen years ago it strikes to the heart of the contemporary problem 
more simply and effectively than Mr. Trilling. “ Remember,” says 
the Italian, Franchesc Odripano, at the end of the book, 

“Remember that all of man’s happiness is in the little valleys. 
Tiny little cnes. Small enough to call from one side to the other.” 

The last three books on this list make less serious claims as 
literature but are all, in their way, entertaining. Mr. Oliver’s Nor 
Long to Wait, the story of an innocent young Welshman who takes 
a job in a Soho restaurant and gets more than he coatr-cted for, 
has not the competence of Mr. de Polnay nor the cock-sureness of 
Mr. Croft-Cooke, but is, perhaps for that reason, fresher than both. 


Wilkie is the touching story of a progressive Anglo-Indian colonel 
who returns after thirty years to be disillusioned by the “ horrors” 
of Socialist England. These include the discovery that his ex-public 
school ex-Commando son has turned spiv. It would have been a 
more effective story if the picture of post-war England had been 
less crudely painted and if the Labour Government had been 
apportioned a little less of the blame. 

“ Slick ” is the word for Mr. de Polnay. His story of an eccentric 
English millionaire who first does nothing but eat and play bridge, 
then runs off with the narrator’s wife, then leaves her, becomes 4 
French resistance hero, and finally, after the war, tries to convert 
the narrator to a neo-Oxford Group movement, is readable if not 
plausible. Mr. de Polnay slides smoothly and easily over anything 
troublesome or profound: 

“Why, I asked myself angrily, couldn’t I run after her, take 
her in my arms and ask her to stay with me for the rest of my life? 
Why? But while I asked that question I had already let in the 
clutch 
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The Poems of William Habington. Edited by Kenneth Allott. 
(University Press of Liverpool. 15s.) 
In the series of English studies issued by the Liverpool University 
Press, Mr. Allott gives us a new edition of William Habington, 
replacing Arber’s unreliable text of 1870. Even with all the advan- 
tages of a sound text, commentary and biographical introduction, 
the dim and virtuous Habington will still be remembered, if at all, 
by the two poems—two lines even—which have found their way 
into the anthologies. “In the chaste Nunn’ry of her breasts ” antici- 
pates Lovelace’s more famous tribute to Lucasta; another poem 
lives by an adaptation, happy enough, of an image from Romeo and 
Juliet. 
“When I survey the bright 
Coelestiall sphere: 

So rich with jewels hung, that night 

Doth like an Aethiop bride appear.” 
But the poetic flash which fired many a lesser Caroline in what he 
calls “ their loose coppies of lust happily exprest” passed the chaste 
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ACROSS 7. Cannot hug \anag.). (9) 
10. Théy are shared by an American 
No use, it seems, to those who must soldier and Reotiabeam, (5.) 
keep a firm front. (9.) 13. The right bride for a man’s man. 
5. Cockney fish committee ? (2, 3.) (5, 4.) 
8 Vexed. 5.) 15. It shows how arkaic one may become. 
9. A command to abandon the wrong ? 16, 28, It was touch and go in the case of 
ll. “The Lido Chronicle, perhaps. this celestial weapon, (9, 5.) 
12 o as 17. Bonus off for these ridiculous fellows 
2. She came to stay. ( 19. Shift. (5.) 
13. a —_ seems to favour a mixed 20. Progressive sort of giant. (7.) 
ile. (4.) 22. So step into drink. (6.) 
14. Niger swan (anag.). (9.) 24. This hand is not necessarily deceit- 
18. Died with a vague internal burst. ful. (5.) 
Aer 26. Weird. (5.) 
21. A note for the girl. (4.) " _— 
23. “The —— of younger spirits” SOLUTION TO 


(Shakespeare). (5.) CROSSWORD No. 498 


25. Given by the curate when asked for 









a > 2 a > ee ~ ” F 
his address? (9.) BAR Ral KS gl alkle 

27. Heroine of a water-side romance. i a ec Bio v n fife t 
- ot Rum BEIRSMEP ELI CAN 
29. The reversed violin has its points. a D ua PMc: | i 
30. Take tea, Foster, to get this. (9.) €ivieEN ‘6 ENEF AC TO R) 

, + ‘4 - 
DOWN RM BS Be Bc 
| L s Pp 
1. They are disturbed when one’s Riais Buin goon 
stumped ) be P < ee a R] 
2. “Eternal spirit of the ——- Mind, SABLE ALE FACE! 
Brighacet_ in Gengoaaa, Liberty, thou ea: <B> Ls) 

(Byron). ( oi. 
3. Mr. Grimes was one of these. (6.) us Ht ORIT YIN UN Eg Biclv zi 
4. This ruler should have had a good || Miso i t Saar Vv) 
p grep of - _- _ : bec TIO NIA'L “AIN|IO THEIR 
> 5 er are, though it makes them con- Tr " ry <I 
fused in the end. (8.) * Sf & vi is C 

6. The one o'clock girl. (5.) SL LACRIAIN DWH |i Te 


SOLUTION ON NOVEMBER 5th 


The winner of Crossword No. 498 is: W. E. Groves, 4 Lyttleton Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, 16. 


Just published 
THAT WINTER Merle Miller 


“That Winter is the rare event, an adult novel. The Book is 
full of living men and women, drawn in bold, firm lines. What 
distinguishes That Winter from other good novels in which hard 
drinking and casual sex relationships abound is its humanity, 
its compassion and its hope.”” The Spectator. 10s. 6d. 


PRINCE OF DARKNESS J. F. Powers 
An outstanding collection of stories by a new American author. 
“Mr: Powers is above ali an intelligent writer, with a gift for 
recording natural speech. He has a notably wide range of 
characters and a fine sensibility to atmosphere.”” V.S. Pritchett 
in The Bookman. Recommended by the Book Society. 9s. 6d. 
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Attractive new leaflets are now available. 


Write or phone for copies to: 
The General Manager, Head Office, 33, Gracechurch St., 
London, E.C.3. Telephone: Mansion House 6543 
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Habington by ; he is dull, and what is worse dull in an old way. 
What, indeed, may a poet expect who can say of his art: “I never 
set so high a rate upon it, as to give my selfe entirely up to its 
devotion” ? Even his editor is not tempted to overwrite the merits 
of this most minor voice in the seventeenth-century chorus. Mr. 
Allott has done his work carefully, and has made some discoveries. 
Interesting transcripts from the Barberini papers, here printed for 
the first time, show the poet in 1636 seeking office as Henrietta 
Maria’s representative at the Papal court. He is described as 
“giovane Inglese e bell’ingegno”; but the rival candidate, Sir 
William Hamilton, is “ spiritoso,” which poor Habington certainly 
was not—and Hamilton got the post. Life at the Barberini Palace 
in seventeenth-century Rome might have heen very good for Habing- 
ton and have warmed the colour of his verse. But it was not to be; 
it was another and a greater English Catholic poet who a few years 
later was to end his days at the shrine of Loretto. 


The Life of Alexander Stewart. Preface by Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Bt. 
(Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

Tuts remarkable chapter of autobiography was for the most part 
written just over a hundred years ago and has now been prepared 
for publication by the author’s grandson. Alexander Stewart was 
born in Fifeshire in 1790 and ran away to sea when he was fourteen. 
He regretted this act of bravado even before his first voyage had 
started, but had even more opportunity to regret it during the ten 
years he spent in various French gaols as a prisoner of war, having 
been captured by a French privateer just off Brighton in 1805. The 
last war has made us rather more familiar with the astonishing 
powers of endurance which ordinary men and women can show in 
apparently hopeless situations, but Stewart’s story is more astonish- 
ing than most. No doubt French prisoners of war were as badly 
treated in our hulks as Stewart and his companions were in the 
fortresses of Sarrelibre and Bitche ; there was the same filth and 
squalor, the same hunger and idleness, and probably both nations 
were cruel more through indifference than deliberate policy. What 
distinguishes Stewart’s from other records of the sufferings of 
prisoners is his constant effort to continue his education. He taught 
himself French and English grammar, so that when he did eventually 
get back to Scotland he was able to become a schoolmaster and, 
later, after conversion, a preacher of the Gospel. It is impossible 
not to develop great admiration for Stewart after reading these pages. 
H: has modesty and candour, and the understatement with which 
he writes helps to make his descriptions unusually graphic. He 
confesses that there was only one occasion on which he really 
despaired and this was after his retura to England. He found 
himself penniless in London, with no means of getting back to 
Scotland. So for a while he starved, then went back to the sea and 
had the bitter experience of seeing from the ship the home he had 
left twelve years before. He was unable to land, but this was not 
the worst. When he came back to port he was seized by the press 
gang. Then he does seem to have broken down. How many, 
one wonders, in any age, could have survived so long ? 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Wuen Sir Stafford Cripps starts thinking aloud, as he did at this 
week’s bankers’ dinner at the Mansion House, wise men stop to 
listen. One or two points emerge from his survey which are 
undoubtedly significant for the investor. It is clear, for exam 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is still pursuing his disinfla. 
tionary policy and that he has by no means abandoned hope of 
success. The Budget surplus may be below the estimate but 
apparently not by any wide margin. Again, Sir Stafford is deter- 
mined to cover a substantial outlay in capital investment by genuine 
savings and he would prefer that the saving should be done 
voluntarily rather than compulsorily through taxation. On the 
financial front, therefore, the Government’s anti-inflation defences 
are still intact and it is only when forces are reviewed on the 
industrial front that the position appears less assured. Al 
wages are being pegged with fair success, the re-deployment of 
labour is lagging far behind official hopes. Since this is a voluntary 
process one can only assume that pressure will be strengthened 
through the various physical and financial controls available. The 
inference must be that it would be foolish to expect any quick of 
sustained recovery in the fortunes of the non-essential industries, 

From the market standpoint Lord Catto’s advice to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that the capital bonus duty should be repealed a 
the earliest opportunity can be interpreted as a hint that this unjust 
impost may be removed next April. I doubt, however, Whether action 
along these lines will be allowed to create a loophole in dividend 
limitation. The time is not yet for equity investors to throw their 
hats in the air. Nor are their prospects of quick capital apprecia- 
tion improved by the launching of the new £100,000,000 electricity 
loan. This formidable piece of financing is bound to absorb a 
good deal of the surplus money awaiting investment. 


SHELL GROUP’S DOLLAR PLAN 


These are the days of large-scale industrial as well as Government 
financing. Following quickly on the £28,000,000 expansion scheme 
financed in the London market at the end of last year the “ Shell” 
oil group has! now concluded new capital arrangements on an even 
larger scale in New York. The Shell Caribbean Petroleum Company, 
a wholly-owned subsidiary registered in New Jersey, is to raise no 
less than $250,000,000 on a 4 per cent. Bond issue. Allowing for 
the size of this operation and for the fact that the company is 
British controlled, 4 per cent. on a twenty-year loan is decidedly 
economical borrowing. What is more significant from the broader 
economic standpoint is that a vigorous development and expansion 
scheme for the group’s oil production and refinery capacity in the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere is being financed with 
American dollars. The group’s plans have been drawn up ona 
four to five-year basis and it seems a safe assumption that within 
this period there will be a substantial increase in production which 
will help to relieve the oi] shortage as well as to yield a useful 
addition to dollar earnings. It is also in line with the principles of 
the Marshall Plan that British assets in the United States should not 
be disposed of under the pressure of the shortage of dollars but 
should be actively developed in furthering the general recovery 
aim. The effect on the London Stock Exchange has been to direct 
attention afresh to the merits of oil shares in general and to thos 
of the Royal Dutch-Shell group in particular, whose potentialities 
have already been emphasised in these notes. At the current level 
of selling prices the oil industry is operating on a comfortable profit 
margin. 


ROAD SHARE UNDER PAR 


For investors who like shares standing below par with a chance 
of a gradual improvement in market value the £1 ordinaries of the 
Neuchatel Asphalte Company around 16s. 3d. look to me worth 
considering. This concern has important overseas interests in the 
road construction and contracting field as well as its well-established 
business here. Latterly, owing to restricted @overnment expenditure 
on roads, the English business has made little contribution to profits, 
but that has not prevented total revenue from increasing. Last year 
net profit rose from £35,055 to £84,237, and an ordinary dividend 
of 5 per cent. was paid out of earnings of over 18 per cent. The 
yield offered is therefore over 6 per cent. on a well-covered dividend 
with the prospect of higher payments as the fortunes of the English 
company recover and subject, of course, to dividend limitation 
Details of plans for raising further capital to meet the needs of 
growing business are likely to be announced in the near future. 
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ESIGN AT WORK.—Exhibition of 
Industrial Design Opening Oct 27th, 
Royal Academy. Weekdays 10- Sundays 
2-6. Admission 2s 
{RIC RAVILIOUS Paintings, engravings 
and ute. Arts Councit or Great 
Barrarn, St. James's Square, S.W.1 
Oct aber 1sth- No ember Sth. Mon,, Wed., 
Pri " -6 Tues Thurs., 10-8 
Admission ‘om » 
prow ES ART GALLERY. Charing Cross 
Road, W.C.2 Chinese Paintings by 








CHen Hsio-NAN Sats.) 
until October 30th free 

YEW E GLIBE at RBA 

Gale "Pall Mall 


East Daily" i “'Sats.) 10-5. ls 


re GALLERY Sours Araican Art 
(ex until October 3ist) and 
Pee-Rae one a CENTENARY EXHIBITION 
w ays 10-6. Sundays 2-6. Admission free 














THEATRES 
Rw LF grmnee HALL, October 14th- 

yetheanum tors, Dornach, 
Switzerla . Schiller: Jungfrau von 
Orleans Goethe: enie In_ the 
originals. Also performances of Eurhythmy 
(a new Art of Movement y the Goethea- 
num Eurhythmists. B.o. 10-1, 2-5. Pad. 9 













CONCERTS 


B. B.C sy MPHONY ORCHESTRA 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
gressieana Octossa 2iruH, at 8 


Concerto Grosso in B minor ... Handel 
Te Deum ine ansconses .. Jeppesen 
Zhe Planets (complete) : -. Holst 


MApaicaL CHore 
or THE DanisH State Raotro 
‘ . CHorat Socttrtr 
Elsie Suddaby, Gladys Ripley, Richard 
Lewis, Harold Williams 
Conductors 
Mocens WoLorke, Sir Amann Boutt 
ickets: 12s., 7s. 6 3s. 6d., 
at Hall (Ken. 8212) and Agents 
LISABETH SCHUMA 
4 Only London Recital. Mehis Season 
Pianoforte: Gerato Moors 
CENTRAL HALL 
Toespar, — eora. at 7.30 


oO 
Beethoven, Mozart * Schubert, Brahms, 


0. 
Tickets: 125. 6d., 10s. 6d., %9, 6d., 5s., 3s., 
at Hall (Whi. 4259), usual agents ‘oat’ Ibbs 
& kis ot iad. 124, Wigmore st.. W.1 


MPRESS HALL, EARL’S COURT 
.4 Charity Concert sponsored by Chris- 
tian Action for Promoting Friendship and 
Understanding in Europe 
/EONESOAY, NOVEMBER 3RD at 7.30 
Re-appearance of the World-Famous 
BERLIN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conductor: FurTwancier 
Soloist: Myraa Hess 
Suite in D major e Bach 
Piano Concerto No. 4 in G .. Beethoven 
Symphony No. 4 in E. Minor Brahms 
Tickets: 42s.. 25s., 15s3., 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d 
5s. 3s., from Box Office, Empress Hail 
(Pulham 1212), usual agents, and Ibbs & 
Tillett at 124, Wigmore Street. W.1 


V OISEIWITSCH 
CenTRAL HAtt 
Satvepay, Ocroser 30rm, at 3 
Programme includes 


Sonato, E flat (Les Lewy , Beethoven 
Toccata, Op My ‘ Schumann 
Sonata, No -«ssee+ Kabalevsky 
24 ote des be 28 . Chopin 

whe es 2s. 6d., 10s. 6d., “4s. 6d., 5s. 


3s.. at all, (whi 4259), usual agents and 
bs & Filet: Ltd., 124, Wigmore Street. 
y 1 (Wel. 6418.) 
] OYAL AL BERT HALL 
yncert in ald of 
The vi ctory Ex-Services Club 
Mrea Hess 
Lonpon SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conductor Str MAtcotm SarcEent 
Monoar, Ocroser 25TH, at 7.30 





Overture a a. No Beethoven 
Piano Concerto (Emper or) Beethoven 
Variations “aymphons ques Cesar Franck 
Walk to the Paradise Garden Delius 
Overture, The Mastersingers Wagner 


Tickets: 42s. to 3s. 6d from Hall (Ken 
8212). usual Agents and [bbs & Tillett, 
Ltd.. 124, Wigmore St.. W.1. (Wel. 8418.) 
7 ALES ANDRA CHOIR 

Zoran Atsert Hat 
Sart -_ Octoser 30TH, aT_ 2.30 
Ninth Symphony (Choral) Beethoven 
Missa Pro Pace. Mengelberg 
Dora van Doorn, George Chitty Kathleen 
Willson, Henry Cummings 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conductors 

Wittem Wresenann, CHartes Proctor 

Tickets: 10s. 6d 7s. 6d., 5s. 3d., 

Ss.. from Hall (Ken. 8212), usual agents, 
and Ibhs & Tillett, Ltd., 124, Wigmore St., 
(Wel. 8418.) 





TRAVEL 


1 ¥ Coach to Nice—Dally Service—no 
night travel Return fare £13 10s.— 
Contours, Lto.. 72. Newman St., W.1. Mus, 

8499 


NHRISTMAS Holidays tn French Alps. 
Experienced master taking party of 
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25, Gc "I am a part of all thie! have met.’’ KINGSGATE - ON - SEA. YRE 
Whiteha iP Ser. 9 Copies of the 1948 editior of my hardy 2 Br ac ry Air, Glorious 4 
rr és = Annual " Let's Halt Awhii price Gf. o xe family type. Golf, Bathi 
TE s rts ne <a * . i t owr nt door ng 
W en Sat na ‘ucts r are now available at leading bookselle v5. Rid ~ aged ¥~ door. Renowned 
nees) Villars, Flims, Zuoz (Swiss). 17 ¢ Py ly illustrated it describes some ioulen eon acres of 
See 18 <*- ‘ ws. = ere wy _— 450 of the really good botels of Great : Oultry, 
SEEVCe . ae ta ~ Britain and Ireland. If your bookseller 
“ : MATLOCK, Derbyshire. pend an A 
has sold out apply to Ashley Courtenay, Holiday at SMEDLEY 6 BRITAIN'S 
HOLIDAYS 68, St. James's Siveet, London, S.W.1. GREATEST HYDRO Here the worr a a 
” . Price 65. 6d. post free. this present age and the vagaries a an d 
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RKLY for. peace holidays Georgian 
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maneton giro ern Recreation, 'Fan® on abo . 
Be ae Riding, Matlock 17 
garage. Se xe Green NEWQUAY. HEADLAND HOTEL. As 
MANAGER, Mart : Star Ope n 1e gy A mild 
270), near H de - 2j imate. En joyable any ti An hotel 
\KI-ING IN TWO WEEKS. Zoclusive Gt. Whitley 31 w —_ re is — something eo L 
ines son 8 ngel- ) e, ancing. 18-hol 
KJ holidays throughout sea master) Ascor. BERYSTEDE HOTEL ir 300d: food and 
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berg and Grindelwald (resi ider nt Sk 

£27 15s. All gear for hire Xmas party 
leaves Dec. 18th Swiss TRAVEL BuREAU, 
Vincent House ’ 3q.. S.W.1 Vic 
8872 Wonderfu lids 

sports participants 


omfort in country st r 
from London G Ce ata heating. 


2 , Aaet t 888. Manager: W. Ferri . 
; ppptin = . Nr. PLYMOUTH, DOWNDERRY 


bd for non- BARNSTAPLE. IMPERIAL HOTEL. CORNWALL. THE WIDE SEA HotEL % 
situated hotel on the Taw now booking for Christmas. Perfect position 
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Devon wn. Personal overlooking sea. Moderate terms 
: a good food. Tel 210011. booking of a month or longer. Here L 
HOTELS, RESTAL RANTS, &c Manag s: oe Stror n Trust can be sure of sunshine, a miki climate, 
Houses, Limite a comforta»ie bedroom varied menus, and 


NOTSWOLD CLUB, BrocxHampTon Park BRiaHTen, KING’ S CLIFF. grsrnre the personal interest of Miss W. M. Eliott, 
NEAR CHELTENHAM.— Magnificent kim ique comfort az xe Resident Proprietress. Tel.: Downderry 240. 
nm wi t ixuries. Excellen . - 
he Gak-panelied dining hall Cocktail - - sea, Front. prey room, te RICHMOND HILL, Surrey. MORSHEAD 
bar. Ballroom. Spring-interior mattresses private | bath ee Ee HOTEL. just by the Park Gates and facing 
Acres a 3wimming pool, Squash ae ess ar le fire. nat famous view of the Thar 
Ty Ty ws Riding. PMatron for || licensed. Lift. Garage. Tel. 2589 quiet and comfortable resident 


children. For holidays or residence, 6 - CHICHESTER. THE SHIP. Winter in one = °° Richesend a0 4 City and 
- Cc 76. 









weekly. inclusive—Write for folder W of the most comfortable and best equipped M 
hotels in Sussex. An admirabie centre for §HANKLIN, L w N = 
OTEL, Country — fon _ iia: — the Sussex Seaboard and Downs Special STEDE HOT a 
2% bined: the Down . sak — ~ a cane reduced terms for Residents Tel.; established os bedroom, licensed Hotel, Cc 
Sussex ss lass f ~ 9 atlas can fort Chichester 2028. Under same ..-- under the’ personal direction of Mr. and 
ps ny heating. ‘licensed, ‘ballroom, weekly || ,@UeeN's, Hotel, Penzance: Royal Duchy Mrs. C. G. Crawley, needs no introduction, 
film show. All amenities of a country club Hotel, Falmouth and to all we ay WELCOME in the fulles 
7 acres grounds, hard tennis courts, putting CORNHILL.- ON-TWEED, NORTHUMBER- Sense. From 7gns. Brochure with pleasure, - 
green, indoor — Riding and ¢ -! —, ND. TILLMOUTH PARK HOTEL. Tel.: Shanklin 2101. 
Massage. electrical treatment, medicina code residential, recreational and rest- IDMOUTH. R A 
baths, Physiotherapist available in hotel ful country house with fishing rights on po gy 3 re pt 2 


Only one hour London on Brighton line. The Tweed and Tiil. Close to coast, the sea this one- ROY 

From 8 gns.—Write or Tel.: Hassocks 630 Cheviots and Border Country, and —_ will appeal to mane L i _ a 
r yay twee ycas g burgh. yw. 

RELAND.—Middletow ou Courtow way between Newcastle and Edinburgh. warmth, comfort, good catering and 
r= Sarkour, Co ae ae Sonate ton From 25s. per day. Tel.: Coldstream 25. personal service. Under the per 

42 acres, bh. & c. Interior-sprung beds. || SOUTH CORNWALL. ROSELAND | PENIN- ay 7. SS am. o@ 






















squash, badminton, billiards. Tel.: Thurle- 
EXETER THE ROYAL CLARENCE stone 382, 383, 


tmas 


Offers comf. autumn & winter accom. Own SULA OLSUE MANOR, one mile from gns. Tel.: Sidmouth ] 

produce, gd. food & fires. Bridge, hunting sea in aa surroundings. offers peace, §IDMOUTH. THE VICTORIA HOTEL, 

Terms. £5 5s. No extras.—L. A. Dovie Ne ey — good ne for - = facing the sea. Open all the year. Come kr 
NAPPE CROSS HOTEL, nr. Exmouth, holiday. Own cows, poultry and vegetables. and be Spoilt. Food you will enjoy. Break- 

K S. Devon. Why not wint er in one of RUAN HIGH LANES, Nr. Truro. Tel.: fast in bed. Telephone and Rediffusion m. 

the most beaut ifully appo i mansion Veryan 270 mage Jn your bedside. A warm, a 

hotels in th : “October 1st CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX, Nr. Tunbridge ‘Ve urnish room. A superb bed m 

eae Lo exten ied omen. Wells. CREST HOTEL. “‘A Scottish Welcome Setvice with a Smile. Tel. 951. 

~~ ates bh , we in Sussex.”” Under the personal direction of THURLESTONE, $. DEVON. THURLE- or 

> coe License Tal Exmouth || Mrs. Eglinton Adams. Fully equipped first- STONE HOTEL. First-class fully licensed 

3643. of ane and ¢ uary. . meen class Hotel Nearby Golf and Riding. seaside country hotel Over 100 bedrooms pt 

- Cocktail Lounge All-weather Tennis fitted with hot and cold running water fl 
INKS HOTEL, Thur! s Court. Lift. Tel. 394. and Post Office telephones, Golf, tennis, 





4 Devon.—Early booking for Ch 






































advised Unrivalled position by sea, adjoin- ER. 
‘ou now ‘ inv: ng HOTEL. “The Gateway to the West. 
bide standard” a a “seneen aa A beautiful old eighteenth-century coach- TORQUAY’S GRAND HOTEL, where you ko 
cuisine. Cent. htd Full Lic Attractive ing house in the quiet of the Cathedral can Winter well, for nowhere abroad will 3 
Winter terms.—Tel.: 204 Close packed with the relics of a ay — find Gat a ee se 
leisured age yet replete with every modern for personal comfort and a hef more . 
T UCAN, COT INTY DUBLIN—Spa Hortetr amenity. Well appointed bedrooms. sympathetic to individual needs. A suite in 
4 offers excellent food. prompt Restaurant Cocktail Lounge and Lift. or a sunny bedroom ? Whatever your 
Nearly servic <y every ——. R.A.C., A.A, Pelephone 4071-2. personal requirements write to S. R. Paul, pl 
icens Free go on own sporting ; Mans 
hole course M xdern iprary Frequer FALMOUTH, where the climate ts more ‘he General Man => eal —-, th 
buses Dublin (nine miles). A.A., R.LAC., equable than Madeira. Ward off Autumn TORQUAY. WELLSWOOD HALL H | i 
and graded | Class “A” by Irish Tourist chills and Winter Winds by spending the Happily situated, homely, well-hea! it 
Board season and residential months of October to April in that very This hotel has always been much sous di 
winter ed brochure, tariff comfortably equipped ROYAL DUCHY 4fter for Winter Residence For the ; 
and pro mme on request HOTEL You will find our Residential months October onwards, only 3 Double 
‘Gram . Lucan. Terms surprisingly reasonable. Write the and 4 Single SS ee no 
rc eres é t e ‘ terms varying from gens. to 7 
t ARNSTAPLE Manager 1042/3 Under same . x ; 
Moevox~ DOOM AEL — aa Direction “Queen Hotel, Penzance; Ship per person per week. Brochure se pu 
winter terms, enjoy the amenities of well- Hotel, Chichester = applic _— fad = AL, #5 ea 0; 
managed hotel with homely atmosphere FELIXSTOWE. PELIX HOTEL. Facirig esident roprietor q 
comfortable, country house Billiards full South. Delightful gardens terracing TUNBRIDGE wens, SPA HOTEL. Faces pu 
Really good cot ntr y fare 62 150 actes own to sea shore. 200 bedrooms, hot and cold the South and the aang up aS f 
grounds. Tel.: Shirwell sea water baths, ballroom, squash rackets Acres of Park Land. “30. miles from London al 
LD TREE HOU SE ROTEL, 2tAT NCES- courts with vita-glass sun lounge 21 and the Coast Fully licensed rue. 
( TO Cornwall A.c Li tennis courts, billiards, croquet, putting. class cuisine Lift. Cocktail Lounge an 
Can y ~ afford. to winter ‘at r me? We Golf Reduced terms during off-season. ballroom Free Golf on own sporting f 
offer peace, comfort, good food and_ ser- Telephone: Felixstowe 221. 9-hole course Tel. 20331 (3 lines) . 8) 
ce, this beautifully 3 cot ol 
fom: ‘tiene incl Winter comes mildiy || FOLKESTONE. THE BURLINGTON. WEYBRIDGE, = Surrey. OATLANDS an 
to Cornwall.—Apply brochure.—Tel.: 347 Situated on the Leas an ~~ ee onit in om Londoi HOTT alt, eRe — ay Bowls, do 
. license with “Bay Tree” Gril oom iol nnis, § 
AIGNTON 5S. Devon. Patace Hotei bn ae Bar. Good food, well-cooked. Badminton and Dancing—all free to resi- 
Supreme Comfort throughout, with Lifts. Central heating. Running water in dents 150 rooms (many with private or, 
excellent service and cuisine of merit. |] ci: rooms. Lock-up garages Moderate bath), and self-contained suites. Moderate 
ful Winter Garden. Ball on ond Cocktail |} terms. Open all the year. "Phone 4663-4. inclusive terms. Weybridge 1199. m: 
Bar Overlooks hs rba Now booking of 
Xmas.—Tel.: 5748 h 
pt ag x oe Fairy Cross, ? OYAL HOTEL, Shaftesbury, Dorset.— | EAL’S MANSARD RESTAURANT it 
P Bidefo A quietly luxurious Lovely gardens, all amenities, excellent | serves good food and wine in an 
in 58 acres, offert ng superb food, own prog ice Good bus_ services. | ang civilised surroundings. Open for x 
Fully li sensed Billiard room ancing. | Bridge. Brochure on request. Tel: 162. | ing coffee, lunch and tea.—196, Tottenham an 
Privaie beach. Golf four miles. Comfort | /J.HE CAV ENDISH, 4 aS oy ny RNE =, | Court Road. W.1. 
int residence or holidays Book On a well-earne oliday you deser 
-  - Christmas Tel.: Horns Cross 262 to do yourself well. Enjoy every comfort | W 42F4RERS RESTAURANT Cars ex! 
at The Cavendish on the Grand Parade. | CONTINENTALE and Swack Bag, 20, ste 
GITUDLAND, DORSET (6 miles Bourne-| First-class service and cuisii Telephone | Granville Place, Orchard St.. W.! MAYtalr 
2 mouth).—Ideal winter retreat Old- in every room Cocktai\ b.~ Jack Pad- 5125. Between Mount Royal and Self br 
work’ house in 12 acres lovely grounds bury’s Orchestra Excellent train service, | Open 11 am. till 11 p.m_ Tables 4 
th: 


facing sea. Central heating Log fires 1} hours from Victoria rroprietors : | for dinner. Lunct and Dinner, 5/-. 

















boys and few girls —Kindly write C Riditi golf. Weekly, 7 ans. Week-ends. Pimm’s, Ltd.—Terms on appiicaticn to the house Cg Renowned for our 
Raceert, Lynton. South Drive, Middletom- | 4-5 gns3.—Brochure from _BM/Horets.| Manacer (P. Churchman). Tel.: Eas? cuisine and pastries from our own bakery. n 
on-Sea, Sussex London, W.C.1, or ‘phone Studland 2838 bourne 2740. ‘ Private parties catered for. 0 
18 
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